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Scholastic publishes on this page every week an informal quiz based on informa- 

tion found in this issue (Combined Edition). Read the whole magazine first. Then 4 National Magazine of Con 
study each question carefully. Check the answers you think correct. Then look up _Life and Letters for Supplemen Study 
the answers on page 39 and give yourself 10 points for each correct one. Total pos- in High Schoo! Classes in English, Hise? Reade 
sible score, 100. What’s your score this week? and Other Subjects. in this 
: Published in the following editions: Eng. school p 
lish Edition, Social Studies Edition, ang Contribe 
. “When you've got a beehive in your head, and a sewing machine in each Combined Edition. There is also published words. L 
ear, you’re not at all well,” said Bab, who was (p. 25-E): each week a special Teachers’ Edition, of their 
which includes in addition to the complete editors. 
(1) the former Barbara Hutton; (2) the partner of Arthur Sullivan; (3) contents of the Combined Edition, a lesson publish« 
a minor Australian poet; (4) an English music-hall entertainer of the plan based on the full weekly contents at be J 

90's. 


Ask Yourself Another SCHOLASTIC | rE 
TheAmerican High Shoe | 


. “Where beauty reigns is not a welcome place for brains,’ said Samuel IN THIS ISSUE ters to | 
Johnson, referring to (p. 31): Cover: Photo, courtesy Gutzon Borglum 
(1) Mrs. Siddons; (2) a pretty barmaid; (3) the great biographer, Bos- Sk Yourself Another ............. 


: : eT olen ekbevccncan 
well, (4) David Garrick. Editorial: A Look at Year After Next 


. : -41): Washington in Films .............. Here | 
Bottles Barton might be fairly compared with (p. 11) 3 a the othe 
(1) Baron Munchausen; (2) George Washington; (3) Abe Lincoln; (4) That's what Happened to Me, by on the 
Babe Ruth. Michael Fessier ..........,.-.00. the past 

, ; : Last Act in S ish T dy ; 
. “T'll be judge, I'll be jury,” crowed Representative Wood B. King, “And, Sncutl wo theaee Om Aanemsablion a 


boy, will I get my name in the papers!” Of course he referred to himself Debate, by George C. Williams.... 
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as head of (p. 18-S): Scholastic’s Problem of Democracy: 

‘ ; , ” , Congressional Investigating Com- girl, 
(1) the House Committee on Rules; (2) a Congressional investigating mittees ...... isree we She wc 
committee; (3) an M-day parade; (4) the “If-I-Were-King” movement. Who’s Whoin the News........... 20-S oe 
a ; His Superi Cc d, by Wal on this 
. The first compulsory automobile insurance law was passed in (p. 15-S): L. ‘eset re Psceeg es seins 21-8 to give 


(1) the United States, 1930; (2) Norway, 1912; (3) Switzerland, 1904; — 4 and New, by May Lam- 

. erton cee e@iveten ee ook 
(4) Antarctica, 1925. Poetry Corner: William S. Gilbert. 25-E a. 
. “I walk a chalk line every day,” said Ora Torr, the 4th of July speaker, Round Table...................... badgeri 
“Then I look at my shoes and say, ‘Ora, old boy, you’re all right. The has bee 
Cee Se es 5 Oe eee OR Se he os SO eee en ee ee idea for 


(1) in the center of the soles; (2) on a slant which forms a V when my “Jerry Pulls the Se leave h 
feet are together; (3) smudged on each ankle bone; (4) spread evenly ez anon $8S Vee bCne see _ 

S s tim 
over the soles. Riding a Hobby from the Patent way, al 


34 
. If you’re a girl your chances of being married during the next year and Ry by Joan — .. - doing it 
: . a ity and 
a half are (Pp. 5): The “E’ after numbers indicates page ity 


Note 

(1) one out of 84; (2) two out of 13; (3) one out of 14; (4) five out of 33. sn aR Bat cate) In Begin ‘alte oo 
lowing numbers indicates ' 
. “I could never have been a general if I had not first learned to obey my printed in Teacher Edition only — she’s tu 
superior in command,” said Washington. The superior he meant was from tl 
( r2i-E): g P EDITORIAL STAFF tell, pe: 
p. : , Bs Maurice R. Rosrnson, Editor out to | 
(1) General Braddock; (2) the Continental Congress; (3) his “gray and Kenner M. Goutp, Managing Editor 

blind” old mother; (4) the American people. ERNESTINE TAGGARD, Literary Editor 
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. “Senatorial courtesy” means (p. 9): Haroip Rucc May LAMBERTON BECKER 
(1) a salute made by the Senators to the Speaker: (2) that other Sen- ae Editors F 
ators usually reject appointees opposed by the Senators of their own A®THURJ.GormAN — Frank B. LaTHAM ry 
state; (3) the custom of asking for the floor; (4) that no Senator will in- a ” ee ae — 
terrupt a filibuster. MARGARET HAUSER we sho 


. “If you know your Islam,” said the shining schoolboy, “You can have faible Pry age wil or not ; 
as a ° rederic \. en, owar te 1 
three guesses to tell me that the Grand Mufti is (p. 20-S): Bduard C. Lindeman. John Bakelllll ss 
(1) the grandson of Mohammed; (2) the husband of Scheherazade; (3) Mabel A. Bessey, Robert Frost, Elias Lieb- men’t | 
a famous breeder of Arabian race-horses; (4) the leader of the Palestine erman, Elsie Singmaster, Joseph Aus tall.” 
revolt lander, Henry Seidel Canby, Mary Ellen at all. 
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READERS’ 
| FORUM 


rs are invited to have their say 
any department. Letters about high 
school problems are especially welcome. 
Contributions should be confined to 300 
words. Letters published are the opinions 
of their writers — not the views of the 
editors. No anonymous letters will be 
published, but initials or pseudonyms 
may be used by special arrangement, pro- 
vided that full identity of the writer is 
known to the Forum editor. Address let- 
ters to Readers’ Forum, Scholastic, 250 
East 43rd Street, New York City. 


Unrequited 


Here are two letters, one from a boy, 
the other from a girl, typical of several 
on the same subject received during 
the past week: 


Dear Editor: 

Iam very much in love with a pretty 
girl, but she doesn’t seem to like me. 
She won’t even give me any dates. 
Please give me the best advice you can 
on this situation, but don’t advise me 
to give the girl up! 

E. K. 

Why don’t you use a little psychology 
in your campaign? If you’ve been 
badgering the girl for dates, which she 
has been refusing, it might be a good 
idea for you to change your tactics and 
leave her completely alone for a time. 
Pick out another girl—a responsive one 
this time—and give her a rush in a mild 
way, and have the time of your life 
doing it. If the girl has half the curios- 
ity and other unexplainable qualities 
of most women she’ll take notice, and 
she might even regret all the dates 
she’s turned down. Then you can go on 
from there. And meantime, who can 
tell, perhaps the second gir] will turn 
out to be more desirable than the first 
after all!—Ed. 


Dating 
Dear Forum: 

Iam a freshman in high school and 
would like to know your opinion on 
freshmen students dating. Do you think 
we should go steady, once in a while, 
or not at all? 

D. H. 


Some 14 and 15-year-old freshmen 
aren’t interested in having any dates 
at all. They’re too shy, or too absorbed 
in other things, or just haven’t reached 
the stage where dates are important. 
Others, and you’re probably one of 
these or you wouldn’t have raised the 
Question, are definitely interested, 
sometimes too much so. For you, and 


. Other freshmen like you, the sane 


Course is the middle one, as it is in 
Practically all things. Have a date once 

a while, subject to parental approval, 
and have fun. You’ll find your answer 
to the question on “going steady” in 
the first columns of the Reader’s Forum 
m the Feb. 11 issue of Scholastic.—Ed. 


FEBRUARY 25, 1939 


Dear Forum: 

. . . My question is—what should I 
do about a boy whom I am very fond 
of, but who doesn’t care anything for 
me? Should I go on fighting for him, 
or should I ignore him and forget about 
him? We were always good friends and 
I don’t exactly know just what came 
between us. 

Michigan 


Don’t you think that ignoring this 
boy would show your feelings too 
plainly? Don’t change your old attitude 
toward him—be gay and natural when 
he’s around. This might not be easy 
to do if you’ve been brooding, but 
you'll find it’s worth the effort. The 
thing is to act as if nothing at all had 


changed—that you are as good friends 
as ever. This is the very best way to 
“go on fighting for him.”—Ed. 


Dad Trouble 


Dear Forum: 

Due to my mother’s illness it has 
been impossible for my father to make 
a home for us. Because of this I have 
not been able, like all other girls my 
age, to have my friends up. My father 
says that this is nothing to worry about, 
but I feel distressed when I think of 
the boys and girls I go with. What 
shall I do? Also, I’ve found out that my 
dad dislikes my having anything to do 
with boys except greeting them. 

F. R. 





“SAY ED, DID YOU SEE 
THE SWELL RCA VICTOR 
RECORDER AT THE 
RADIO STORE?” 
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Modern schoots stay modern with RCA 
radie tubes in their sound equipment. 
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“YES—AND | HEARD 
PROFESSOR EDWARDS 
SAY THE SCHOOL 
COULD USE ONE.” 
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Here’s an unusual, useful, inexpensive 


gift for the Clas of 39 to give 


the school! 


OU thirty-niners would like to give 
your school a different graduation gift, 
wouldn't you? One that is inexpensive, 


of course, but one that isn’t trite. 

Well... here’s an idea! The portable 
RCA Victor Recorder illustrated on this 
age will make a grand gift. For it’s an 
instrument that costs little, yet does a big 
job for students for years to come. 

ust think how much you would be con- 

tributing to your school! With this Re- 
corder, speech deficiencies can be found 
and corrected... progress in speech and 
music instruction dedied. Besides,teachers 
can make records of talks by prominent 
speakers, can record school plays, dramas, 
debates, and will find the Recorder help- 
ful in the teaching of — languages. 

Yes sir! This is a real gift—one you'll 
always be proud to have given! For full 
details about this low cost instrument, 
send the coupon! 

Listen to the Magic Key every Sunday, 2 to 3 
P.M.. E.S.T., om the NBC Blue Network, 
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You share this problem with thou- 
sands of other high school students 
who find themselves, for one reason or 
another, unable to entertain their 
friends at home: Surely, in your spe- 
cial case, your friends understand that 
it would be impossible for you to re- 
turn their hospitality with illness in 
the house, and don't expect you to. 
You say you've “found out” that your 
dad dislikes your having anything to 
do with boys. Why don’t you talk di- 
rectly to him about it? He’s worried 
about your mother, has other preoc- 
cupations, and just possibly hasn’t 
noticed that you’ve reached the age of 
dates. It doesn’t sound to me as if you 
and your father knew each other very 
well, and should. It will help solve lots 
of problems within the next few years 
for both of you. Try it.—Ed. 


“Out Here” 
Dear Editor: 

“This is a plea coming from a high 
school student to all you out there. Will 
someone tell me why high school boys 
and girls enjoy cutting up, acting 
smart, and making a lot of unnecessary 
noise on subway platforms, trolley cars 
and streets?” I found this question in 
the Feb. 4 Scholastic, and will try to 
give its author what I consider the best 
answer to her problem. 

Being no metropolite, I cannot testify 
as to the cutting up of school kids on 
subway platforms. And another group 
I have no answer for is girls. (It must 
be the lack of originality, because boys 
were certainly the first offenders.) 
That leaves only the boys, and this is 
my answer from one of us “out here.” 

If Miss Leedom, who asked the above 
question, had ever stopped to analyze 
human nature, she would have found 
the answer to her problem instantly. 
Kids in high school are about the age 
when this sort of nonsense reigns in 
their minds. Personally I think it fool- 
ish to compel boys to act like adults 
when they haven’t yet matured to that 
point physically, mentally, and emo- 
tionally. I myself am of the latter 
classification. What about the rest of 
you fellows “out there?” Are we go- 
ing to let a bunch of conservatives 
spoil our fun? 

Bill McColly, 17 
Ligonier (Pa.) High School 


Information, Please 
Gentlemen: 

Have you a list of schools that have 
organized salesmanship clubs? We 
wish to form a salesmanship club in 
Hartford Public High School and are 
greatly interested in finding out how 
other clubs were organized. 

We would appreciate any informa- 
tion which would help us to organize 
and develop a worthwhile club in this 
subject. If possible please send us cop- 
ies of constitutions that are used in 
other school clubs with their definite 
programs for the semester or year. 
Amelia H. Voigt 
Salesmanship Instructor 
Hartford (Conn.) Public High School 





(Scholastic has no way of supplying 
this information, and appeals to our 
readers to come to the rescue. Are 
there any volunteers who have had ex- 
perience with salesmanship clubs, 
would like to tell us and Miss Voigt 
about them, and would be willing to 
send copies of constitutions and ideas 
about definite programs?—Ed.) 


Issue Involved 
Dear Editor: 

I presume you don’t realize that the 
grandchildren of A. B. Fall, former 
Secretary of Interior, read your Schol- 
astic. If you did Iam sure you wouldn't 
have mentioned his unfortunate politi- 
cal career in the issue of Jan. 21, on 
page 19. , 

I wish to inform you that as a result 
of this loan that he lost his home ranch 
valued at $800,000 which was up as se- 
curity on the $100,000 that he borrowed 
from Mr. Doheny and which his politi- 
cal enemies claimed was a bribe. 

He has paid in every way—must his 
grandchildren go on paying? 

Maryina Chase 
Tularosa (N. M.) High School 


(Had we known that the grandchil- 
dren of Mr. Fall were readers of Schol- 
astic we should have chosen some 
other example to illustrate our point 
in the article mentioned. We agree with 
the writer of this letter that descend- 
ants should not have to suffer because 
of an ancestor’s errors or misfortunes. 
—Ed.) 


Social Science Siudent 
Dear Editor: 

Before subscribing to Scholastic my 
knowledge on present day world af- 
fairs was far from being up to par. I 
found it extremely difficult to thor- 
oughly understand the viewpoints on 
world events in our own daily news- 
papers. Lately however, when I have 
been reading Scholastic’s “March of 
Events,” “Behind the Headlines,” etc., 
I can understand and enjoy to the full 
extent reading matter on activities that 
have been taking place al] around me. 
And now when our class at school be- 
gins speaking on American and for- 
eign problems I can readily join in 
class discussions while previously I 
was a mere side-liner listening to the 
others. 

I believe every student who takes 
time to read about these world doings 
will also profit and take a firm interest 
in them because of your up-to-date 
news and the _ easy-to-understand 
methods by which they have been 
written. 

Lucile Pedersen, 14 
James Madison Jr. High School 
Seattle, Wash. 


Gay Head Again 
Dear Editor: 

In our English class we held a discus- 
sion about Gay Head. Some of the 
class, especially the girls, think Gay 
Head is a woman. A few others, mostly 
boys, think Gay Head is a man. The 
rest of us think Gay Head is both, a 





man and a woman. By this we mem 
that some articles are written by amay 
and others by a woman. What p 

us to think so is the difference in 
Style.... 

Wilbur VanOver 

Modesto (Calif.) High School 





Kentucky 
Dear Editor: 

I am writing this in hopes that yoy 
publish it because there has never been 
anything from our school printed ing 
magazine of this sort. 

I think the articles “Boy Dates Gir)” 
exceptionally good. They describe per. 
fectly the boys and girls of our school, 
I hope that these articles never expire 
because they produce much discussion 
in both sexes of teen age. 

Representing the Fulton High School 
Mickey McGee, Senior 
Fulton. Kentucky 


Mathematics 
Dear Forum: 

I am answering the challenge of Fred 
Jackson concerning the studies of al- 
gebra and geometry. 

Of course these subjects train the 
mind; train it to think. And that is pri- 
marily what education should be 
Thinking. These subjects also teach the 
student certain rules and how to apply 
them. If thinking were all that one 
gained from them, he couldn't claim 
his time to have been wasted! But there 
are more advantages than this to be 
gained. The fields of optics and en- 
gineering require mathematics. The 
subject of logic and strategy enhanced 
greatly by the study of these subjects 
is gaining importance. Frank J. Mar- 
shall, U. S. Chess Champion, says that 
chess is now taught in the public 
schools of Milwaukee. This is not shift- 
ing ground, but points out that logic 
and clear thinking are a necessary part 
of the calculation of anyone, to pre- 
pare him for the strategy of life. 

We do not want to study those 
courses which can give us only “what” 
in answer to our question “why.” 
Someone has said that we learn from 
history that we learn nothing from 
history. 

James Newton 
Geneseo High School 
Geneseo, N. Y. 


Latin and Math 
Dear Forum: 

... How can Mr. J. consider history 
more practical than Latin? I am in- 
clined to regard Latin as being equally 
as important as history, when consid- 
ering only its direct influence on Eng- 
lish sentence construction and vocabu- 
lary building. As for algebra and geom- 
etry, I cannot see how anyone could 
consider his high schoo] education com- 
plete without them, because the con- 
sideration and special effort which we 
put forth in order to pursue mathe 
matics increases our efficiency and 
mental capacity to a fuller extent. . .. 
Nelson Bennett 
Milton (Del.) High School 
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F ONE thing we are 
() certain: there is 
no live and think- 


ing high school student 
who would not like right 
now to take a look at him- 
self a year and a half after 
he is graduated from high 
school. Want to try? Here 
are some data that will 
help you take a look at 
yourself and your fellow-students a year and a half 
after you get your high school diplomas. 

A group of 3,461 students who finished high school 
in either February or June of 1937 answered a list 
of questions about themselves. All these students 
were from Pittsburgh high schools, and what hap- 
pened to them might not happen to students in a 
smaller city or a rural community. But their experi- 
ences will give all of you something to think about 
and help you try to mirror your futures. 

If your experience proves to be similar to the ex- 
perience of this group of 1855 girls and 1606 boys, 
then, if you are a girl, there is one chance out of 14 
that you will be married within a year and a half 
after you get your high school diploma. But, if a boy, 
then only one chance in 84. Whether boy or girl, there 
are two chances out of three that you will not stop 
going to school; for of these 3,461 students, 2,248 or 
65% continued their schooling. But that doesn’t mean 
school as a full-time activity. No. Only 733 went on 
to college or university. That’s one out of five. In ad- 


dition, about one in 20 went to specialized schools 


such as nursing, aviation, music or art. All the others 
who continued their schooling (about 3 out of every 
5) did so in evening high schools, business schools, 
or in day high schools as post-graduates. And in the 
meantime continued with their main activity—that 
of looking for jobs. Apparently, this large group 
quickly learned—even if they found jobs—that they 
had not acquired sufficient skills in high school to fit 
them for the work that was available. 

What luck did these high school graduates have in 
finding jobs? The figures here may encourage you a 
little. 45% of all the students who received diplomas 


from Pittsburgh high schools in February or June, 
1937, reported that they had found jobs. If to this 
figure are added those who were in school full-time 
and therefore not looking for work, and if we assume 
that at least some of those who did not report ac- 
tually obtained jobs, then it seems likely that about 
7 out of 10 who looked for work, obtained it. The jobs 
weren’t all permanent ones. Thirty .percent lasted 
six to eight months, 20% lasted nine to twelve 
months, and 50% for more than a year. How did they 
get the jobs? Six out of ten by personal application. 
Four out of ten through friends or relatives. 

What sort of jobs did they get? There were 94 dif- 
ferent kinds of jobs listed. But among both boys and 
girls the largest number of positions were obtained 
as clerks and salespeople. For girls, stenographers 
and typists were next in order, with waitresses, ma- 
chine operators, bookkeepers, and domestics follow- 
ing in that order. For boys, after clerks and sales- 
men, came laborers, stockboys, messengers, truck 
drivers, gas station attendants and factory workers. 

There you have a brief sketch of a group of young 
people who were seniors in high school two years 
ago. Anything you can learn from this? H. L. Cleland, 
director of guidance in the Pittsburgh schools, says 
that the difference between what jobs students want, 
as evidenced by the subjects they chose in high 
school, and what jobs they actually get is one thing 
we can learn from this survey. He thinks our dreams 
would not be so often shattered if as high school stu- 
dents we learned early to prepare for the kind of 
jobs we are likely to get. And he advises teachers to 
use these statistics to help direct young people in 
their training and in their choice of school subjects. 

It would be helpful to all high school students if 
they had detailed information about similar experi- 
ences of recent graduates of their own high schools. 
We hope that many school superintendents will do 
what Dr. Ben Graham of Pittsburgh has done. Bet- 
ter yet, perhaps, would be a plan for pupils to form 
committees under their guidance teachers and con- 
duct the surveys themselves. To questionnaires 
could be added personal interviews, and thus stu- 
dents would get, at first hand, information about the 
problems and experiences of job-hunting graduates. 
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WASHINGTON IN FILMS 


A Birthday Biography 


r “MHE pictures on this page are scenes from a series of 

historical films produced by the Yale University 

Press under the title, “The Chronicles of American 
Photoplays.” Fifteen complete pictures are included in the 
series, which depicts momentous events in American his- 
tory. Both because of their usefulness as visual education 
aids and their appeal as assembly programs observing vari- 
ous historical anniversaries, Scholastic presents herewith a 
selection of scenes from three of the films that include inci- 
dents bearing on the life of George Washington, whose 
birthday is being commemorated this week. The three films 
included here are: The Gateway to the West, Yorktown, and 
Alexander Hamilton. (Pictures, courtesy, Yale Univ. Press.) 


Top: Richard Corbin, an aristocrat of colonial Virginia, telling 
young Washington that he has been recommended to lead an expe- 
dition against the French. Scene from The Gateway to the West. 


Below: General Washington complimenting Alexander Hamilton 


(his aide-de-camp) on Hamilton’s success in persuading a farmer 
to supply grain for the army. Scene from Alexander Hamilton. 
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Below: the inauguration of Washington as first President of the 
United States on April 30, 1789. The ceremony took place at Fed- 
eral Hall, Wall Street, New York. Scene from Alexander Hamilton. 





General Washington (second from left, below) with his staff a 
the surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown on October 17, 1781, the 
vietory ending our War of Independence. Scene from Yorktown. 
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Below: a reception at President Washington's Philadelphia man- 
sion. He is shown in the left foreground with Martha Washington 
as they receive their guests. This scene from Alexander Hamilton. 
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SCHOLASTIC’S WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD NEWS 


Pope Pius XI Dies; College 
. Of Cardinals Meets in Rome 





; [| bells of St. Peter’s and 
; other churches in Rome be- 


gan to toll in mourning last 


' week, and tens of thousands of 


kneeling people knew that Pope Pius 
XI’s courageous two-year fight for 
life had ended. The bells were to 
have pealed in rejoicing twice that 
same week — once to celebrate the 
‘tenth anniversary of the Lateran 
Treaty, which ended the long con- 
flict between the Papacy and the 
Italian government and restored the 
Pope to temporal power in the Vati- 
can, and again to celebrate the sev- 
enteenth anniversary of the Pope’s 
enthronement as spiritual leader of 
330,000,000 Roman Catholics. The 
Pontiff would have been 82 years 
old next May 31, and despite the fact 
that he had been growing constantly 
weaker since his critical illness in 
December, 1936, he refused to spare 
himself. To the last he spoke out 
strongly against the gathering forces 
that have threatened the religious 
authority of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Germany, Austria, and 
Italy. A few minutes before his 
death*he protested: “We still have 
so many things to do.” 

Eugenio Cardinal Pacelli, the Pa- 
pal Chamberlain, assumed leader- 
ship of the Church pending convo- 
cation of a world conclave of Cardi- 
nals to elect a Pope. There are 65 
members of the College of Cardinals. 
-Of these 36 are Italian, 6 French, 3 
American, 4 German, 4 Spanish and 
2 Austrian, and there is one each 
from ten other nations. When the 
conclave starts the Cardinals are 
imprisoned with their secretaries, 
cooks, barbers and pages in a spe- 
cially constructed cell block and 
must remain there until the election 
is over. Two votes are cast daily un- 
til a new Pope is chosen. The suc- 
cessful candidate must win a two- 
thirds majority, and the ballots are 
burned after each vote. Until there 
is an agreement, the official in charge 
of burning fhe ballots will mix a bit 
of damp straw with them to darken 
the smoke so that crowds outside the 
palace watching the chimney may 
know whether there is a new Pope. 
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When the final fire, without the 
damp straw, sends up white smoke, 
the election will be completed. 

George Cardinal Mundelein, Arch- 
bishop of Chicago, and Denis Cardi- 
nal Dougherty, Archbishop of Phil- 
adelphia, are expected to attend the 
conclave. William Cardinal O’Con- 
nell, Archbishop of Boston, who has 
been in failing health, may not at- 
tend. On the deaths of the two previ- 
ous Popes, Cardinal O’Connell sped 
to Rome but arrived too late for the 
conclave. His protest caused Pope 
Pius XI to promise that upon his 
death the election of a successor 
would be delayed longer than the 
former ten days. 

Assuming that the College of 
Cardinals follows past procedures, 
the new Pope will be an Italian. No 
non-Italian has been chosen in more 
than 400 years. Since Italians form a 
majority in the College, the new 
Pope is expected to be an Italian 
Archbishop. But if the Italians on the 
College cannot agree on a candidate 
another nation may win the honor. 
In such an event, the United States’ 
claim to a Pope might be based on 
the fact that its 20,000,000 Catholics 
are the largest national group from 
which a Pope never has been chosen. 





Japan’s Seizure of Hainan 
Brings Far Eastern Crisis 


Japan defied France last week by 
occupying important Hainan Island 
in a surprise attack at dawn. Al- 
ready worried by German colonial 
demands and Italy’s threats against 
France’s Mediterranean possessions, 
both the French and British govern- 
ments look upon the Japanese move 
as a grave menace to their Far East- 
ern holdings. 

The occupation of Hainan Island 
has been threatened ever since Japan 
began her invasion of China, but has 
brought repeated protests from 
France. Recently, it was rumored 
that an agreement was reached be- 
tween Japan and France whereby 
Japan promised not to occupy the 
Island in return for a French pledge 
not to allow arms and munitions to 
be sent to China over the border of 
French Indo-China. But Japan has 
continued to accuse France of aiding 

















'. Times 
Map shows strategic location of Hainan 
Island. Japan’s seizure sharpens crisis. 


China. Japan’s next step may be the 
seizure of Pakhoi and an immediate 
advance into Yunnan Province to 
cut off supplies and munitions from 
Frenc’ ports and from Burma over 
the new motor road that the Chinese 
have completed. (Schol., Feb. 18, p. 
10.) 

Japanese control of Hainan, which 
is immediately opposite Haiphong, 
on the coast of Indo-China, will place 
her in a strategic position to menace 
French colonies. The move also dis- 
turbs Britain because the island lies 
across the sea lane from British 
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Hong Kong to Singapore, the pow- 
erful Britsh naval base. And it is a 
threatening gesture toward the 
Netherlands Indies, which lie to the 
south of the Philippine Islands. Ger- 
many and Japan already are under- 
stood to have agreed on a division of 
the Dutch East Indies if and when 
these two nations make a bold bid 
for Far Eastern colonial possessions. 

Last June the British and French 
informed Japan that they would act 
together if Hainan Island was occu- 
pied. But Japan appears to feel that 
Britain and France cannot afford to 
act aggressively in the Far East 
while Hitler and Mussolini are mak- 
ing threatening moves in Europe. 
The Hainan attack is another exam- 
ple of Italo-German- Japanese 
“teamwork.” 


Arab-Jewish Leaders Confer 
On Future of Palestine 


British officials met with Arab and 
Jewish leaders in London last week 
in an effort to solve the tangled prob- 
lems of Palestine. But 
chances of ending the 
ancient feud in the Holy 
Land appeared very 
slight. 

The Arabs insist that 
Britain live up to her 
World War promise of 
independence. They 
want permanent stop- 
page of Jewish immigra- 
tion and of land sales to 
the Jews, complete 
abandonment of the idea 
that Palestine can ever 
become a “Jewish Na- 
tional Home,” and a self- 
governing Palestine con- 
trolled by the Arabs 
with the Jews in a mi- 
nority position. 

The Jews want Britain 
to carry out the World 
War Balfour Declaration 
promising them a “Na- 
tional Home” in Pales- 
tine. They want al] im- 
migration restrictions 
dropped, and demand 








The British will seek to convince 
both sides that more can be gained by 
cooperating to modernize Palestine. 
If they fail, officials are prepared to 
smash Arab terrorism with armed 
force and compel Arabs and Jews to 
accept Britain’s solution of the Pales- 
tine problem. This probably will take 
the form of Arab and Jewish zones 
under British control. Because Pales- 
tine is strategically located near Brit- 
ain’s eastern “gateway” to the Medi- 
terranean Sea—the Suez Canal—the 
British are expected to maintain their 
control over the Holy Land at all 
costs. They know, too, that German 
and Italian agentssare busy stirring 
up Arab unrest in order to menace 
the Empire’s communications. 

In the United States, and other na- 
tions, concern has been expressed 
that Britain might restrict Jewish 
immigration at a time when anti- 
Jewish campaigns have increased in 
Germany, Poland, Hungary and 
Czecho-Slovakia, thereby making 
the problem of Palestine even more 
important 














assurances that the Jews 
never will become a mi- 
nority group in an Arab 
State. 


It will be hard enough for Britain 
to steer a middle course between 
these conflicting promises made to 
the Arabs and Jews. But, in addition, 
the Arabs themselves are split into 
conflicting camps. Terrorist follow- 
ers of the Grand Mufti (see page 
20-S), and members of Arab Defense 
party, which opposes violence, have 
refused to sit together at the London 
conference. 
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THE NEW GUY 


As the Spanish civil war neared its 
conclusion last week, Italy and Germany 
vied with Britain and France for a foot- 
hold in that strategically located nation. 
Britain had remained inactive while Ger- 
many and Italy gave Franco strong sup- 
port. Now, the British are offering Franco 
needed money for reconstruction on con- 
dition that he bar Italo-German med- 
dling. But while the Loyalists cling to 
their announced determination to “re- 
sist the invaders to the end” there is 
small chance of Italy removing her 
troops from Spain. (See P. 13-S.) 














Yugoslav Anti Nazis Hope 
To Block German Expansion 


Changes in the Yugoslav govern- 
ment may prove to have an impor- 
tant bearing on Germany’s attempts 
to dominate trade and politics in 
Southeastern Europe. The half-dic. 
tator Premier Milan Stoyadinovitch, 
who has openly 
favored Germany 
and Italy, was 
forced to resign 
last week by the 
combined opposi- 
tion of his Catho- 
lic and Moslem 
supporters. The 
new Premier, a 
Serbian moder- 
ate, Dragescha 
Sevtkovich, has 
formed a Cabinet which may bring 
the nation a more democratic govern- 
ment. 


Yugoslavia — the Kingdom of the 


Stoyadinovich 


Serbs, Croats and Slovenes—is a sort 


of family, and members of a family 
do not always get along well togeth- 
er. Following the World War the na- 
tion gained much territory at the 
expense of the old Austro-Hunga- 
rian Empire. It now has a population 
of 13,500,000, is twice the size of 
New York State, and has probably 
the best army, man for man, in all 
Europe. Its farms are rich and the 
nation could be reasonably prosper- 
ous if it settled its family quarrels. 
But the Serbs, who control the gov- 
ernment, flatly refuse the Croats’ de- 
mand for self-governing rights. Al- 
though the new Yugoslav cabinet has 
not recognized the demands of the 
Croat leader, Vladimir Matchek, it 
may be forced into such a step in or- 
der to stay in power. If Matchek’s de- 
mands are met the Croats will get 
more freedom, and the nation would 
cease to be a semi-military dictator- 
ship. 

A majority of Yugoslavia’s large 
peasant class also opposes further 
Nazi gains in that nation. A family 
may quarrel, but it usually resents 
interference from neighbors. Since 
the desertion of Czecho-Slovakia by 
Britain and France, the anti-Nazi 
leaders in Yugoslavia realize that 
they cannot afford to stand alone 
against Germany. But they believe 
the Government should play Ger- 
many and Italy against each other in 
order to preserve Yugoslavia’s inde- 
pendence of action. They are hopeful 
of forming a bloc with Hungary, Po- 
land, Rumania, and possibly Bul- 
garia, to oppose further German 
business domination.’ These nations 
sell much of their grain to Germany, 
but they object strenuously to Nazi 
“barter” methods of payment. 
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President’s Choice of Judges 
Opposed by Senatorial Courtesy 





On what grounds should the Sen- 
ate reject appointments made by the 
President of the United States? This 
question provoked a sharp contro- 
versy last week between President 
Roosevelt and Senators Glass and 
Byrd of Virginia. 

The Constitution requires the 
President to make appointments “by 
and with the consent of the Senate.” 
The Senate has taken this to mean 
that the President must obtain the 


‘ approval of Senators of the State 


from which the nominee comes. If 
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Senators Carter Glass and Harry F. Byrd 
who said the President’s nomination of 
Floyd Roberts as a federal district 
judge was “personally” objectionable. 


the nominee is “personally” objec- 
tionable to the Senators of his State 
the Senate is expected to display 
“Senatorial courtesy” and reject him. 
President Roosevelt declared war 
on “Senatorial courtesy” after the 
Senate rejected, by a 72-9 vote, his 
appointment of Judge Floyd H. Rob- 
erts to the Federal District Court in 
Virginia. In a letter to Judge Roberts 
the President stressed the point that 
no criticism had been made of his fit- 
ness for office. He said the Judge had 
been rejected merely because he was 
a political opponent of Senators Byrd 
and Glass, and also disputed Senator 
Glass’ assertion that pro-New Deal 
Governor Price of Virginia had been 
given the’ right to overrule nomina- 
tions by the Virginia Senators, who 
are anti-New Dealers. 
Commentators agreed that Judge 
Roberts’ ability was unquestioned. 
They agreed that Senators Byrd and 
Glass rallied Senate opposition solely 
on the grounds that Roberts was a po- 
litical opponent. But even strong 
New Deal Senators contended that 
the President should consult them 
before appointing officials in their 
States. Other critics charged that the 
President had not always been so 
careful about his appointments. 
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On the heels of the Roberts rebuke, 
the President served notice that he 
would continue his drive against 
“Senatorial courtesy.”’ He sent a list 
of judgeship nominations to the Sen- 
ate, which, in two important in- 
stances rejected the recommenda- 
tions of interested Senators. The 
President named Francis Biddle of 
Philadelphia to the Third Circuit 
Court of Appeals and Herschel W. 
Arant, Ohio State University law 
dean, to the Sixth Circuit Court of 
Appeals. Both appointments were 
against the wishes of Senators Guf- 
fey of Pennsylvania and Donahey of 
Ohio, consistent New Deal support- 
ers. Senator Guffey, who had sug- 
gested Judge Michael A. Musmanno 
of Pittsburgh, said that Mr. Biddle 
would make “an excellent jurist” and 
indicated that he would not oppose 
him. Professor Arant is highly re- 
garded as a teacher of law, and Sen- 
ator Donahey said he would not op- 
pose his confirmation. A third ap- 
pointment, that of Judge Robert P. 
Patterson, Republican of New York, 





Federal judiciary by Attorney Gen- 
eral Murphy, and the President’s lat- 
est appointments indicate his deter- 
mination to remove judges from po- 
litical job-trading. (Schol., Feb. 18.) 


Relief “Emergency” 
Declared by Roosevelt 


President Roosevelt informed Con- 
gress last week that he does not con- 
sider the relief spending battle fin- 
ished with the passage of the $725,- 
000,000 WPA appropriation. (Schol., 
Feb. 18.) Congress cut down his re- 
quest for $875,000,000 needed to 
carry WPA until June 30, but it soft- 
ened this action by providing that the 
President could ask for more if a re- 
lief emergency arose. 

Therefore, in signing the retief 
bill, President Roosevelt promptly 
tossed the issue back to Congress by 
declaring that the “emergency” al- 
ready existed, and demanding the 
restoration of the $150,000,000 cut. 
Meanwhile, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Morgenthau told members of the 
House Appropriations Committee, 
who must approve Federal spending 
policies, that the United States debt 
would reach fifty billoin dollars soon. 
Despite the Secretary’s insistance 
that the debt could reach this record 
height without endangering the 

ernment’s credit, mem- 











bers of Congress’ econ- 
omy group declared 
spending must be cur- 
Government’s credit, 
members of Congress’ 
economy group stood 
firm. 

goes through, and Con- 
gressional leaders ex- 
hibited considerable an- 
noyance. They insisted 
that “conditions have 
not changed since the 
bill was passed.” But 
the President argues that 
the reduced relief bill 
will force the dismissal 
of 2,000,000 persons from 
the relief rolls by June 
30 and throw from 6,- 
000;000 to &,000,000 
Americans into want and 
distress. WPA Adminis- 
trator Francis C. Har- 
rington is preparing to 








to the Circuit Court in New York will 
meet no opposition. 

Judge Patterson fills the vacancy 
created by the forced resignation of 
Judge Martin T. Manton, who was 
accused of mixing business with his 
court duties. The Manton case has 





brought a widespread inquiry of the 
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weed out those workers 
who are not in dire need 
until March 31, and then 
fire 1,000,000 workers in April if 
Congress does not restore the $150,- 
000,000 cut. These reductions are ex- 
pected to produce a nation-wide pro- 
test that will be heard in the halls of 
Congress, and the President expects 
the economy group to lose its_ hold 
on the trend of legislation. 








Senate Committee to Give 
Public Facts on Defense 


After several stormy days of de- 
bate, the “cloak of secrecy” which 
has shrouded certain phases of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s emergency national 
defense and foreign affairs program, 
will be lifted so the public can take a 
look. This decision was announced 
last week by the Senate Military Af- 
fairs Committee. Members said that 
future hearings would be held behind 
closed doors, with Senators at lib- 
erty to discuss testimony publicly 
afterward except for portions which 
the full membership ordered to be 
kept secret. 

It was the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee’s “confidential” interview 
with the President concerning 
France’s purchase of military planes 
that injected the issue of “secrecy” in 
the debate on foreign affairs. (Schol., 
Feb. 18, p. 7.) 

The controversy between the 
President, who favors aid to Britain 
and France, and “isolation” Senators, 
who. warn that this may cause “a 
drift to war,” may be briefly outlined 
in this manner: 

1. The United States either can 
“arm to the teeth” in order to protect 
the New World from any future 
threats, or 2. It can play the “Balance 
of Power” game by aiding Britain 
and France in order to keep Ger- 
many, Italy and Japan in check. 

“TIsolationists” reject this picture 
of the situation. They argue that the 
United States has no reason to fear 
foreign aggression, and-contend that 
it does not need to “arm to the teeth”’ 
in order to be safe. Also, they feel 
that a policy of supporting Britain 
and France will lead us down the 
same road to war that we went in 
1917. 

The President’s supporters reply 
that, far from leading us down the 
“road to war,” his policy will prevent 
a war because it will show Germany, 
Italy and Japan that they must reck- 
on with the United States if they start 
trouble. Walter Lippmann, N. Y. 
Herald Tribune writer, sums it up 
this way: “Italy-Germany vs. Brit- 
ain France, two against two equals 
no war. Italy-Germany-Japan vs. 
Britain-France, three against two 
equals war very likely. Italy-Ger- 
many - Japan vs. Britain - France- 
U. S.-Russia equals no war.” 

There are two quick answers for 
the Lippmann argument: 1. We can- 
not take such a bold course in the in- 
terests of peace without running the 
terrible risk of war; 2. Why should 
we aid the British.and French impe- 
rialists in the name of democracy 
when they “sold out” the Czechs so 
quickly last September? 
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Using either the northern or southern routes shown on this map, Pan American 
Airways soon will be carrying passengers and express to Europe in about the same 
length of time that it takes a fast express train to go from New York to Chicago, 


Britain, America Race for 
First Atlantic Air Lines 


In three or four more months, the 
first trans-Atlantic airline will be- 
gin carrying passengers and express 
between New York and Europe. Pan 
American Airways already is testing 
a new 42-ton Boeing clipper ship, 
which can carry forty or fifty pas- 
sengers. Two more sister ships are 
ready to go, and three others will be 
completed in the Spring. No sched- 
ules have been fixed but the flying 
time between New York and South- 
ampton probably will be between 
sixteen and eighteen hours, com- 
pared to the four to eight days re- 
guired for trans-Atlantic steam- 
ships. Aviation’s great advances 
stand out clearly when one recalls 
that only twenty years ago a navy 
seaplane made the first hazardous 
trans-Atlantic flight. 


Several months ago the United 
States government made a 15-year 
agreement with Britain under 
which American planes may use 
British ports and British planes may 
use American ports. Under this 
agreement, service across the Atlan- 
tic was not to start until both Pan 
American and Britain’s Imperial 
Airways were ready. But Pan Amer- 
ican completed its plans ahead of 
Imperial and was faced with a delay 
until the British caught up. Search- 
ing for an alternative, Pan Ameri- 
can got French permission to land 
at Marseilles, and thus was ready to 
start service to France if not to Eng- 
land. Accordingly, the British Gov- 
ernment dropped objections to Pan 
American beginning service to-Eng- 
land ahead of Imperial Airways. Pan 
American now can fly either the 
northern route from Newfoundland 
to Ireland and Southampton, or the 
southern route from the Azores to 
Lisbon, Portugal and Marseilles. All 
it needs to begin is permission from 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority of 
the United States, and an air mail 
contract from the Government. 
Without such assistance operation is 
financially unprofitable. 





House Passes Tax Bill 
For Government Salaries 


A bill providing for the taxation 
of all government workers — Fed- 
eral, State and local — was passed 
last week by the House of Repre- 
sentatives and sent to the Senate. If 
this bill becomes a law it is expected 
to be brought before the Supreme 
Court for a final decision on whether 
the Constitution forbids one govern- 
ment (Federal or State) to tax the 
citizens of another. 

President Roosevelt in a recent 
message to Congress recommended 
the passage of the taxation measure. 
(Schol., Feb. 4, p. 10.) He said that 
the Federal and some State govern- 
ments levy an income tax on their 
citizens, and argued that it was not 
fair for Government employees to be 
exempt. Critics of the President’s 
view say the Supreme Court has held 
that the taxation of Federal, State 
or local employees is unconstitu- 
tional, but Mr. Roosevelt feels that 
the high court may reverse its stand 
if another case is referred to it. 

That part of the President’s mes- 
sage recommending the taxation of 
the bonds issued by the Federal, 
State and local governments will be 
introduced in the House soon as a 
separate bill. Officials of 42 States 
have organized to fight these taxa- 
tion measures on the grounds that 
they invade the rights of the states. 
The belief that Federal or State tax- 
ation of salaries and bonds is a dan- 
gerous practice dates back to the 
famous case of McCulloch versus 
Maryland, decided over 100 years 
ago by the Supreme Court. Declar- 
ing that “the power to tax is the 
power to destroy” the Court out- 
lawed a Maryland tax which was 
meant to destroy a United States 
government bank. However, sup- 
porters of the President’s proposals 
say that Federal or State taxation 
of government employees’ salaries 
or government bonds can in no way 
be compared to Maryland’s bank 
tax, and is meant merely to raise 
money. 
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* That’s What Happened to Me 


By Michael Fessier 


HAVE done things and had 
things happen to me and no- 
body knows about it. So I am 

writing about it so that people will 
know. Although there are a lot of 
things I could tell about, I will just 
tell about the jumping because that 
is the most important. It gave me the 
biggest thrill. I mean high jumping, 
standing and running. You probably 
never heard of a standing high jump- 
er, but that’s what I was. I was the 
greatest jumper ever was. 

I was going to high school and I 
wasn’t on any team. I couldn’t be be- 
cause I had to work for a drugstore 
and wash bottles and deliver medi- 
cine and sweep the floor. So I couldn’t 
go out for any of the teams because 
the job started soon’s school was 
over. I used to crab to the fellows 
about how old man Patch made me 
wash so many bottles and so they 
got to calling me Bottles Barton and 
I didn’t like it. They’d call me Bot- 
tles in front of the girls, and the 
girls’d giggle. 

Once I poked one of the fellows for 
calling me Bottles. He was a big fel- 
low and he played on the football 
team and I wouldn’t have hit him be- 
cause I was little and couldn’t fight 
very well. But he called me Bottles 
before Anna Louise Daniels and she 
laughed and I was so mad I didn’t 
know whether I wanted to hit her or 
the football player, but finally I hit 
him. He caught my arm and threw 
me down and sat on me and pulled 
my nose. 

“Look, Anna Louise,” he said, “it 
stretches.” 

He pulled my nose again and Anna 
Louise put her arms around herself 
and jumped up and down and 
laughed, and then I knew that it was 
her I should have taken the first poke 
at. I was more mad at her than the 
football player, although it was him 
pulling my nose and sitting on me. 

The next day I met Anna Louise 
in the hall going to the ancient his- 
tory class and she was with a couple 
of other girls and I tried to go past 
without them noticing me. I don’t 
know why, but I had a funny feeling 
like as if somebody was going to 
throw a rock at me or something. 
Anna Louise looked at me and gig- 
gled. 

“Hello, old rubbernose,” she said. 

The girls giggled and I hurried 
down the hall and felt sick and mad 
and kind of like I was running away 
from a fight, although nobody’d ex- 
pect me to fight a girl. And so they 
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called me Bottles some- 
times and Rubbernose 
other times and always 
whoever was near would 
laugh. They didn’t think 
it was funny because 
Jimmy Wilkins was 
called Secrubby or Jack 
Harris was called Doo- 
dles. But they thought it 
was funny I was called 
Rubbernose and Bottles 
and they never got tired 
of laughing. It was a new 
joke every time. 

Scrubby pitched for 
the baseball team and 
Doodles was quarter- 
back of the football 
team. I could have 
pitched for the baseball 
team or played quarter- 
back on the football 
team. I could have 
pitched no hit games 
and I could have made 
touchdowns from my 
own ten yard line. I 
know I could. I had it all 
figured out. I went over how I'd throw 
the ball and how the batter’d miss 
and it was easy. I figured out how to 
run and dodge and straight-arm and 
that was easy too. But I didn’t get 
the chance because I had to go right 
to Patch’s Drug Store after school 
was out. 

Old man Patch was a pretty good 
guy but his wife she was nothing but 
a crab. I’d wash bottles and old man 
Patch he would look at them and not 
say anything. But Mrs. Patch, old 
lady Patch, she would look at the 
bottles and wrinkle her nose and 
make me wash half of them over 
again. When I swept up at night she’d 
always find some corner I’d missed 
and she’d baw! me out. She was fat 
and her hair was all straggly and I 
wondered why in the deuce old man 
Patch ever married her, although I 
guess maybe she didn’t look so aw- 
ful when she was a girl. She couldn’t 
have been very pretty though. 

They lived’ in back of the drug 
store and when people came in at 
noon or at six o’clock either old man 
or old lady Patch’d come out still 
chewing their food and look at the 
customer and swallow and then ask 
him what he wanted. 

I studied salesmanship at high 
school and I figured this wasn’t very 
good for business and I wanted to 
tell them but I never did. 

One of the fellows at school was 
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I threw the pole away. Then I took a short run and 
went over the bar at eleven feet. It was simple. 


in waiting for a prescription and he 
saw me working at some of the things 
I did at the drug store. So when an- 
other fellow asked me what I did this 
fellow he laughed and said, “Old 
Bottles! Why, he rates at that store. 
Yes he does! He rates like an Ar- 
menian’s helper.” 

That’s about the way I did rate but 
I was planning on how I’d someday 
own a real, modern drug sfore and 
run the Patches out of business so I 
didn’t mind so much. 

What I did mind was Anna Louise 
at school. She was the daughter of a 
doctor and she thought she was big 
people and maybe she was but she 
wasn’t any better’n me. Maybe my 
clothes weren’t so good but that was 
only temporary. I planned on having 
twenty suits some day. 

I wanted to go up to her and say, 
“Look here, Anna Louise, you’re not 
so much. Your father isn’t a million- 
aire and some day I’m going to be 
one. I’m going to have a million dol- 
lars and twenty suits of clothes.” But 
I never did. 

After she laughed at me and start- 
ed calling me Rubbernose, I began 
planning on doing things to make her 
realize I wasn’t what she thought I 
was. That’s how the jumping came 
about. 

It was the day before the track 
meet and everybody was talking 
about whether or not our school could 
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win. They figured we'd have to win 
the high jump and pole vault to do it. 

“Lord, if we only had old Heck 
Hansen back,” said Goobers Mac- 
Martin. “He’d outjump those Fair- 
field birds two inches in the high and 
a foot in the pole vault.” 

“Yeah,” somebody else said; “but 
we haven’t got Heck Hansen. What 
we got is pretty good but not good 
enough. Wish we had a jumper.” 

“We sure need one,” I said. 

There was a group of them all 
talking, boys and girls, and I was sort 
of on the outside listening. 

“Who let you in?” Goobers asked 
me. 

Frank Shay grabbed me by the 
arm and dragged me into the center 
of the circle. 

“The very man we've been looking 
for,” he said. “Yessir, Old Bottles 
Rubbernose Barton. He can win the 
jumping events for us.” 

“Come on, Bottles,” they said. 
“Save the day for us. Be a good old 
Rubbernose.” 

Anna Louise was one who laughed 
the most and it was the third time I’d 
wanted to pop her on the nose. 

I went away from there and didn’t 
turn back when they laughed and 
called and whistled at me. 

“She'd be surprised if I did,” I said. 

I kept thinking this over and 
pretty soon I said, ““Well, maybe you 
could.” 

Then when I was sweeping the 
drug store floor I all of a sudden said, 
“T can.” 

“You can what?” Mrs. Patch 
asked me. 

“Nothing,” I said. 

“You can hurry about sweeping 
the floor, that’s what you can do,” 
she said. 

There was a big crowd out for the 
track meet and we were tied when 
I went up to our coach. It was just 
time for the jumping to start. 

“What the hell you doing in a track 
suit?” he asked me. 

“T’m going to save the day for 
Brinkley,” I said. “I’m going to 
jump.” 

“No, you aren’t,” he said. “You run 
along and start a marble game with 
some other kid.” 

I looked him in the eye and I spoke 
in a cold, level tone of voice. 

“Mr. Smith,” I said, “the track 
meet depends on the high jump and 
the pole vault and unless I am en- 
tered we will lose those two events 
and the meet. I can win and I am 
willing to do it for Brinkley. Do you 
want to win the meet?” 

He looked amazed. 

“Where have you been all the 
time?” he asked. “You talk like 
you’ve got something on the ball.” 


” 
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I didn’t say anything, I just smiled. 

The crowd all rushed over to the 
jumping pits and I took my time 
going over. When everybody had 
jumped but me the coach turned and 
said, ‘“‘Come on now, Barton, let’s see 
what you can do.” - 

“Not yet,” I said. 

“What do you mean?” he asked 

“Tll wait until the last man has 
been eliminated,” I said. “Then rll 
jump.” 

The crowd laughed but I just 
stared coldly at them. The coach 
tried to persuade me to jump but I 
wouldn’t change my mind. 

“T stake everything on one jump,” 
I said. “Have faith in me.” 

He looked at me and shook his 
head and said, “Have it your own 
way.” 

They started the bar a little over 
four feet and pretty soon it was 
creeping up toward five feet and a 
half. That’s always been a pretty 
good distance for high school jump- 
ers. When the bar reached five feet 
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was eliminated. Two from Fairfielg , 


were still in the event. They put the 
bar at five feet nine inches and one 
man from Fairfield made it. Our man 
tried hard but he scraped the bar 
and knocked it off. 

The crowd started yelling, think. 
ing Fairfield had won the event. 

“Wait a minute,” I yelled. 4 
haven’t jumped yet.” 

The judges looked at their lists 
and saw it was so. Maybe you think 
it was against the rules for them to 
allow me to skip my turn but any- 
way that’s the way it was. 

“You can’t make that mark,” one 
of the judges said. “Why try? You're 
not warmed up.” 

“Never mind,” I said. 

I walked up close to the jumping 
standard and stood there. 

“Go ahead and jump,” one of the 
judges said. 

“T will,” I said. 

“Well, don’t stand there,” he said. 
“Come on back here so’s you can get 
a run at it.” 

“I don’t want any run at the bar,” 
I said. “I'll jump from here.” 

The judge yelled at the coach and 
told him to take me out on account of 
I was crazy. 

I swung my arms in back of me 
and sprung up and down a second 
and then I jumped over the bar with 
inches to spare. When I came down 
it was so silent I could hear my foot- 
steps as I walked across the sawdust 
pit. The judge that’d crabbed at me 
just stood and looked. His eyes were 
bugged out and his mouth hung open. 

“Good Lord!” he said. “Almighty 
most loving Lord!”’ 

Our coach came up and he stood 
besides the judge and they both 
looked the same, bug-eyed. 

“Did you see that?” the coach 
asked. “‘Tell me you didn’t. Please do. 
I'd rather lose this track meet than 
my mind.” 

The judge turned slowly and 
looked at him. 

“Good Lord!” he said, “there’s two 
of us.”’ 

All of a sudden everybody started 
yelling and the fellows near me 
pounded me on the back and tried to 
shake my hand. I smiled and brushed 
them aside and walked over to the 
judge. 

“‘What’s the high school record for 
this state?” I asked. 

“Five feet, eleven inches,” he said. 

“Put her at six,” I said. 

They put the bar at six and I gath- 
ered myself together and gave a 
heave and went over the bar like I 
was floating. It was easy. Well, that 
just knocked the wind out of every- 
body. They’d thought I couldn’t do 

(Concluded on page 38) 
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and Mussolini for their aid 
against the Spanish Loyalist Govern- 
ment? This question loomed larger 
Jast week as headlines told of the 
complete conquest of Catalonia. In 
spite of repeated warnings that Italo- 
German meddling in Spain will men- 
ace Britain and France, Prime Min- 
ister Chamberlain has pushed his 
plans to preserve peace by reaching 
an “understanding” with Hitler and 
Mussolini, and France has followed 
his lead. (Schol., Feb. 11, p. 7.) 
Czecho-Slovakia was sacrificed at 
Munich, and Britain signed a treaty 
of friendship with Italy despite Mus- 
solini’s declaraticn that he would 
not withdraw his troops from Spain 
until General Franco won. 

Now, Franco’s recent victories 
have caused Britain and France to 
announce nervously that they will 
take “necessary steps” if Italo-Ger- 
man forces failed to leave Spain fol- 
lowing a Rebel (Insurgent or Na- 
tionalist) triumph. France fears that 
Mussolini may—with support from 
Hitler — use his success in Spain to 
make harsh demands on her. Prime 
Minister Chamberlain recognized 
this danger by telling Parliament 
last week that “any threat to the vi- 
tal interests of France . .. must evoke 
the immediate cooperation of this 

“country.” And Foreign Minister 
Georges Bonnet of France said his 
nation would not permit a foreign 
state to threaten the independence 
of Spain. Italian spokesmen insist, 
however, that Italy will keep troops 
in Spain until a “political” as well as 
a military victory is won. 

These conflicting threats explain, 
in part, why the Spanish Civil War 
has been a “Little World War” ever 
since it began on July 18, 1936, in 
Spanish Morocco. It has been a strug- 
gle over “the balance of power in 
Europe.” Italy and Germany gave 
immediate aid to General Franco. 
They felt that a Loyalist victory 
would be a blow to fascism, and lead 
to the establishment of a communist 
state in Spain. Russia was the only 
nation to give the Loyalists substan- 
tial aid, which eventually ended, and 
Russian supplies had to run a gantlet 
of Insurgent bombers and warships, 
supported by mysterious “pirate” 
submarines—said to have been Ital- 
ian. Britain and France tried to keep 
the Spanish conflict from spreading 
to the rest of Europe by setting up a 
“Non - intervention Committee” in 
London, and the French frontier has 
been closed most of the time. Lib- 
erals, radicals and labor leaders in 
Britain and France insisted that the 
Loyalist Government had been elect- 
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WHAT NEXT IN SPAIN AND EUROPE? 


Last Act in Spanish Tragedy 
Raises Many Fateful Questions 


ed by the people in 1936, and that 
the refusal to aid it merely strength- 
ened the forces of fascism. Others 
argued that a victory for either side 
in Spain would destroy democracy 
by setting up a fascist or communist 
dictatorship. And all along, British 
business interests have hoped that 
General Franco would protect their 
property if he won, and that Britain’s 
rights would not be harmed. 

But one must not overlook the ex- 
tent of Italo-German aid to Franco. 
Between 40,000 and 100,000 Italian 
troops have been fighting in Spain, 
and Italian and German planes and 
munitions have poured into the 
country. At present, German busi- 
nessmen are strongly established in 
Spain; Spanish iron ore is being 
shipped to Italy and Germany; the 
Italians have an air base on the 
island of Majorca and resent steps 


taken by Britain to keep them. off 
Minorca, while Germany is said to 
have heavy guns set up in Spanish 
Morocco directly a‘'med at Gibraltar, 
Britain’s “gateway” to the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. Italy and Germany are 
not likely to surrender these gains 
without an argument. But Britain 
and France believe they can still 
“buy Franco off’ by offering him 
loans for reconstruction on condition 
that he get rid of his Italo-German 
ties. (See map above.) 

Italy, however, believes that a na- 
tion of 23,000,000, which has lost 
2,000,000 people and has been devas- 
tated by civil war, will be easy to 
shape along Italian - fascist lines. 
Harold Callender of the N. Y. Times 
doubts if the Spanish people will 
take kindly to Italian domination. He 
says the Requettes (Monarchists), 
Falangistas (Fascists), and the land- 
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Thousands of tired, hungry, terror-stricken refugees poured over the border into 
France following the defeat of the Loyalists by the Insurgent troops in Barcelona. 


owning aristocrats resent Italo-Ger- 
man intervention. It has been ru- 
mored that ex-King Alfonso’s son 
Don Juan may be placed on the Span- 
ish throne in order to unite all the 
different factions in Franco’s camp. 
At present, the Nationalist govern- 
ment is a military dictatorship sim- 
ilar to the one-man rule of Portugal. 
Freedom of press and speech are 
rigidly controlled; no political op- 
position is allowed; and commerce, 
industry and labor are carefully reg- 
ulated. “We do not believe in gov- 
ernment through the voting booths,” 
explains General Franco. Other 
officials said that the regime will be 
Catholic, but religious freedom will 
be granted to all, and the teachings 
of “social justice” advocated by Pope 
Pius XI and Pope Leo XIII will be 
followed. The Franco regime is sim- 
ilar to those of Germany and Italy, 
but it does guarantee the Church 
more liberty. Dorothy Thompson of 
the N. Y. Herald-Tribune adds, how- 
ever, “. . . In making a recent ‘cul- 
tural treaty’ with Hitler, Franco has 
laid Spain wide open to the penetra- 
tion of Nazi ideas which have been 
repeatedly denounced by the Pope 
himself as anti-Christian. ...” 

“One finds many conservatives in 
Spain,” writes Callender of the N. Y. 
Times, “who agree that social change 
must come and that every worker 
must be safeguarded from want.” 
This evidence that Franco’s govern- 
ment is wrestling with reforms 
which the Loyalist government 
fought to establish, underlines the 
fact that poverty is the real problem 
in Spain. Industry is confined to a 
few cities like Barcelona, in Cata- 
lonia, while mining is important in 
Central Spain, and in the Basque 
provinces of the north. Three-fourths 
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of the people must earn a living from 
land that is none too fertile. Before 
the civil war, 1200 aristocratic fam- 
ilies owned 40 per cent of the best 
land, and farmers had to live on two 
pesetas a day (28 cents.) Under such 
conditions unrest was chronic in 
Spain and the nation’s history has 
been marked by many outbreaks. In 
1931 King Alfonso was forced to flee 
and the monarchy was abolished for 
a Republic. A Cortes (one - house 
parliament) was elected by the peo- 
ple to carry out reforms. For the next 
few years there was a continual tug- 
of-war between conservatives, lib- 
erals and radicals. Landowners, 
Church officials, and army officers 
opposed the Republic’s program as 
too drastic. Liberals sought to steer 
a middle course and keep democracy 
alive. While radicals (Socialists, 
Communists and the Anarchists and 
Syndicalists of Catalonia, who mis- 
trust all governmental control) de- 
manded more rapid reforms. 

In the February, 1936, elections 
the republicans and radicals com- 
bined to defeat the menace of fas- 
cism, and their victorious Popular 
Front government began its reform 
program again. Throughout the 
spring of 1936 strikes, riots, political 
murders, and church - burnings in- 
creased. Loyalists said that these dis- 
orders were started by monarchists 
and fascists in order to discredit the 
Republic. Their opponents charged 
that the Republic either could not or 
would not protect all its citizens from 
violence. Finally, the long-rumored 
miltary rebellion broke out on July 
18, 1936. 

General Franco had the support of 
90 per cent of the army, including 
Spanish Foreign Legion troops and 
Moors from Morocco. The Loyalists 


had only remnants of the army ang 
civil guard numbering about 17,009, 
Hastily formed militia units quelleg 
outbreaks in Madrid and Barcel] 
and anti - fascist volunteers from 
many nations helped save Madrid 
from Franco in November, 1936. The 
Loyalist Government moved to Val- 
encia, on the coast, and at Guadala- 
jara, in March, 1937, it scored an 
outstanding victory by routing 40,- 
000 of Mussolini’s blackshirts. But 
the Rebels struck back by conquer- 
ing the Basque provinces in the north 
and seizing valuable raw materials, 
Although the Loyalists have been 
charged with an anti-religious pol- 
icy, the division did not follow ex- 
clusively Church lines. The Basques, 
who are strong Catholics, fought 
courageously for the Loyalist Gov- 
ernment. Late in 1937 the Loyalists 
rebounded to take Teruel in Eastern 
Spain, but the Rebels launched a 
drive to the Mediterranean that cut 
Loyalist Spain in two on April 15, 
1938. The Loyalist Government then 
moved to Barcelona, chief city of 
Catalonia and Spain’s largest indus- 
trial center. The Catalans, who al- 
ways defended their right of self- 
government and ignored pleas for 
help from the Loyalist Government, 
now began to cooperate more closely. 
But it was too late. General Franco’s 
“victory drive” smashed the Loyal- 
ists’ “Army of the Ebro” river, and 
Barcelona fell on January 26, 1939. 
Mussolini, who was anxious to clean 
up the Spanish conflict in order to 
bargain with Britain and France, 
hurled several Italian divisions and 
huge quantities of arms into this final 
drive. With Barcelona in his control, 
Franco then drove the harassed Loy- 
alists back toward the Spanish- 
French border, and France allowed 
thousands of civilian refugees and 
troops to cross the frontier for safety. 
Premier Juan Negrin, who had head- 
ed the Loyalist Government since 
May 17, 1937, sought to rally his fol- 
lowers for a “fight to death” in Cen- 
tral Spain, but his cause appeared 
hopeless. The Loyalists now have 
half a million men defending large- 
ly agricultural territory. Their de- 
fenses at Madrid and Valencia are 
strong, but they cannot stand up un- 
less they get munitions. And they 
can expect no supplies from France 
or Britain because these nations are 
eager to “recognize” Franco as mas- 
ter of Spain to prevent more Italo- 
German gains. Britain has empha- 
sized the fact that she is the only na- 
tion able to supply needed money for 
the reconstruction of Spain. But the 
Republican government, though now 
completely abandoned abroad, seems 
determined to continue its resistance. 
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Should We Insure All Automobiles? 


A Debate Prepared by George C. Williams 


Introduction 


URING the World War the 
|) nation was horrified by the 

number of lives lost on the 
battlefields of France. A total of 37,- 
541 American soldiers were killed in 
action, and another 12,934 died of 
wounds received in the line of duty. 
As painful as these figures may be, 
we have in peace time today a far 
greater menace to human life than 
the guns of 1917-18. American auto- 
mobiles killed more people in two 
years than the Germans did in the 
World War. In fact, in the period 
1923-1937, more people in America 
were killed by autos than all the sol- 
diers and civilians killed in the Revo- 
lutionary, 1812, Mexican, Civil, 
Spanish-American and World Wars 
combined. 
War dead since 1776 (six wars) .244,357 
Killed by autos 1923-37 441,912 


What is going to be done about this 
killing? It is a problem, of course, 
with many phases and methods of at- 
tack, as was made clear in Scholas- 
tic’s Special Safety Issue of Septem- 
ber 24, 1938. But the cost of damage 
to life and property goes on. Some 
way must be found to spread the fi- 
nancial burden of this loss. 


Compulsory liability insurance for 
all automobile owners is the answer 
of a large bloc of legislators to meet 
this unhappy situation. It is not a 
hew answer. It dates back to the days 
of our fathers and grandfathers when 
they were sputtering along the dirt 
roads of America at the astounding 
speed of 15 miles per hour. For even 
in those days there was such a thing 
as compulsory insurance in some for- 
eign countries, and as early as 1904 
Switzerland had laws providing for 
it. Norway followed in 1912 and Den- 
mark passed their compulsory auto 
insurance laws in 1916. 

America is cognizant of the fact 
that there should be some solution to 
this problem which affects everyone 
in the nation whether he be a driver, 
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RESOLVED: That compulsory 
be adopted by this state (i.e., 


owner, passenger, taxpayer or even 
the lowly traffic-dodging pedestrian, 
on whom there seems to be a peren- 
nially “open season.” 

There are those who believe that 
the solution rests entirely within the 
jurisdiction of the various traffic 
handling agencies of the municipali- 
ties and the several states; yet in 
spite of all they have been able to 
accomplish, there is still an increas- 
ing number of our population killed, 
maimed for life, or suffer serious 
damage to property, who are still un- 
able themselves or their heirs to col- 
lect for judgments awarded by the 
courts of law. This is due fundamen- 
tally to the fact that a vast percent- 
age of the American motoring pop- 
ulation—more than eighty per cent 
—are not financially able to satisfy a 
judgment in excess of $1,000. 

There are groups in the legisla- 
tures of the various states, and those 
of the legal profession, who see in 
compulsory liability insurance a so- 
lution to the automobile accident 
problem. They see in it not only a 
source of protection for the injured 
man, but also a safeguard for the car 
owner in case of litigation in the 
courts, which may take from him his 
home, his property, and perhaps his 
life savings. Others have found in the 
system many flaws as evidenced in 
its operation in the only state now 
having it as law on the statute books, 
the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts. This state has served as the 
single American laboratory for com- 
pulsory automobile insurance since 
1925, and as we shall see in the fol- 
lowing briefs and discussions, even 
here there is a wide divergence of 
opinion. 

In addition to the references to be 
found at the end of this article, stu- 
dents who are seridus about equip- 
ping themselves with sufficient in- 
formation to be prepared to debate 
the issue capably are strongly urged 
to obtain from the Government 
Printing Office in Washington copies 
of Act III, Uniform Motor Vehicle 
Civil Liability Act and Act IV, Uni- 
form Motor Vehicle Safety Respon- 
sibility Act. These two booklets, is- 
sued by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Bureau of Public Roads, 
are part of the Uniform Vehicle Code 
approved by the Fourth National 
Conference on Street and Highway 


automobile liability insurance 
all the states in the Union). 


Safety in 1934 and recommended for 
enactment by the various states. 


Affirmative Argument 


The problem of safety on the Ameri- 
can highways has long been a pressing 
one. Each year has brought an increase 
in the number of accidents and fatali- 
ties due to automobiles over the pre- 
vious one. For example, in 1936 there 
were 532,720 accidents involving mo- 
tor cars, while in 1937 the total ad- 
vanced to more than 900,000. Figures 
for 1938 are not completed, but it is 
estimated that the total will exceed the 
one million mark. There were 35,761 
people killed in automobile accidents 
in 1936, and 40,300 killed in 1937. One 
million and a quarter people were in- 
jured the same year. 

This alarming situation is not due to 
any laxity on the part of the local, 
county and state officials in their car- 
rying out of safety campaigns. It is 
prevalent in spite of them. Today we 
have safer highways, safer traffic reg- 
ulations, better construction of cars, 
all equipped with the latest safety 
devices, still the slaughter goes on. 


National Remedy Needed 


It is obvious that a remedy, nation- 
wide in scope, and at the same time 
administered by the states, be insti- 
tuted. The compulsory liability insur- 
ance laws seem to measure up to this 
requirement better than any other 
remedy, since: This annual increase of 
accidents means that there are many 
reckless drivers on the highways. Fig- 
ures show that most of them (75% at 
the highest estimate) carry some li- 
ability or property damage insurance. 
Insurance company figures and statis- 
tics reveal that only 20% of the auto- 
mobile drivers and owners in America 
are able in case of an accident to sat- 
isfy claims for damages exceeding 
$1,000. (This is exclusive of insurance 
protection.) Thus, we see that the 
American car driver is not responsible 
in case of accidents, for only 25% of 
the entire motoring population, includ- 
ing taxis and busses, carry this neces- 
sary type of insurance. 


A Modern Social Necessity 


The system of compulsory auto in- 
surance is completely in line with mod- 
ern social trends, aimed to improve 
the general welfare of the country as 
a whole. We have accepted unemploy- 
ment insurance, social security, old age 
pensions and other humanitarian and 
progressive measures into our Ameri- 
can scheme of things with a great de- 
gree of success, it thus seems most log- 
ical that we should welcome with 
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equally open arms a proposal that 
would be a safeguard against the out- 
standing death-spreading agency in 
the nation. It cannot be maintained 
that compulsory insurance will be a 
“cure all,” but administered by the 
several states in an efficient manner, it 
will be a definite safeguard to the mo- 
torist, the pedestrian and all others 
concerned. 

Optional insurance has failed. Either 
the driver, satisfied with a fair safety 
record, or imagining he is paying for 
something, the results of which do not 
seem tangible, allows his insurance to 
lapse, or refuses to take out a policy. 
More than hundreds of times, serious 
accidents and the subsequent exorbi- 
tant accident suits have ensued follow- 
ing a cancellation of a policy by a “self- 
termed safe driver.” 


State Can Best Enforce the Law 


It follows logically that if the plan 
is to be a success, the state and even 
the “several states” in the United 
States should adopt this plan of 100% 
coverage. We have all learned that it 
is the first duty of the state to protect 
the life and property of its citizens: 
and consequently, since the state issues 
and revokes the licenses, and has the 
final say in highway regulation, etc., 
therefore, why is it not equally con- 
sistent to maintain that the state is the 
logical agency to inaugurate and en- 
force the system of automobile in- 
surance? 

Besides assuring the average motor- 
ist that in case of accident he is pro- 
tected from drastic damage suits, which 
might take from him his home and his 
life savings, this system would also 
assure the driver that if he is injured 
through the fault of the other driver, 
that his damages, hospital bill, and 
other incurred expenses following an 
accident will be met by the offending 
driver through his insurance protec- 
tion. 


Insurance as a Check on the Driver 

It has long been the plan and policy 
of insurance companies to give advan- 
tage of reduced rates to careful drivers. 
Cancellation of policies for the reck- 
less drivers has not been infrequent. 
If the state were to have a system of 
compulsory insurance, this would be a 
double check on the careless driver, 
and might lead to the revocation of his 
license. 

Insurance companies quite obvious- 
ly are averse to paying claims. The 
safety campaigns instituted by life and 
fire insurance companies carry this 
out. Life insurance companies spend 
millions in advertising campaigns de- 
signed to aid the health and prolong 
the life of their policy holders. The 
Board of Fire Underwriters through an 
elaborate publicity set-up are trying 
to make the nation “fire prevention 
conscious.” They maintain emergency 
patrols for the protection of property, 
and are doing a most efficient job. 

If this smal] 25%-of the automobile 
liability insurance policy holders were 
to be increased by law, we can well 
assume that the companies would wage 
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safety campaigns for the highways 
which would be as efficient as those 
now carried out by the fire and life 
companies. 


Insurance as a Good Investment 


Any type of insurance is usually con- 
sidered a good investment. But this 
type of insurance has even more of 
value than the average, since it pro- 
tects the family against costly judg- 
ments on the one part, and the payment 
of costly doctor and hospital bills on 
the other. Today the courts of law are 
awarding large judgment claims fol- 
lowing accidents in which there has 
been a loss of life or serious physical 
injuries incurred. The average jury is 
in favor of the maimed, and reserves 
little sympathy for the driver or car 
owner. 

In 1937 the net economic loss in 
America through automobile accidents 
was $1,660,000,000. This means that so- 
ciety loses its productive power of the 
maimed and the dependent, frequently 
causing the latter to become a depen- 
dent of the state. So we may draw the 
conclusion that since other agencies 
have failed to halt the increase of ac- 
cidents and provide for the afflicted, 
that the system of compulsory auto- 
mobile liability insurance will be the 
preferable solution. 


Negative Argument 


There exist today far too many suc- 
cessful systems for the contro] of auto 
accidents available to the state which 
are decidedly preferable to compul- 
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sory insurance legislation. The states 
themselves are now incorporating the 
benefits of such insurance into finan- 
cial responsibility clauses in their 
driving codes with a large measure of 
success. 

Connecticut in 1925 passed the “Fi- 
nancial Responsibility Act,” which 


provides that a car owner following 
one accident must show proof of his 
financial responsibility, either by in- 
surance-or cash bond before he be al- 
lowed to drive again in the state. This 
law is similar to those recently enact- 
ed in 30 of the 48 states. The Connecti- 
cut law further provides that if a judg- 
ment is obtained by the injured party, 
the motorist at fault must satisfy it in 
full before he may renew his driver’s 
license. 


Insurance Not a Cure-All 


There is no reason to believe that 
compulsory liability insurance will be 
the final and complete remedy for the 
non-payment of all damage claims on 
the part of the injured. Except in iso- 
lated cases where the insured party 
immediately assumes the blame, the 
case must first go through the courts, 
and a judgment obtained before the 
injured party has any redress whatso- 
ever to the insurance. Statistics show 
that less than 45% of those injured in 
automobile accidents actually receive 
any court awards in their favor. This 
figure, it would seem, would be even 
decreased under the compulsory plan 
since insurance companies handling 
increased numbers of policies would 
hire more legal talent and fight these 
cases with increased vigor. 

The cars actually requiring insur- 
ance, for example, trucks, busses, 
U-Drive-It cars, and other commercial 
vehicles, already carry a legally pre- 
scribed amount of liability and prop- 
erty damage insurance. The greatest 
percent of non - insured vehicles are 
those found in the rural districts where 
accidents are less frequent, and the 
majority of the drivers farm or home 
owners, are well able to satisfy any 
judgments. To saddle these people 
with the burden of insurance would 
be undemocratic, especially when the 
coverage is not needed. The increased 
cost is another factor. 


High Cost for Safety Experiment 


In New York state for the past year 
statistics show that 37% of all private 
and commercial cars were covered by 
liability insurance. This included 900,- 
000 of the 2,395,000 registered vehicles. 
If the non-insured were to be made 
to carry this insurance it would im- 
pose an additional burden of $75,000,- 
000 for liability and $19,000,000 for 
property damage alone. It seems quite 
a price to pay for all this safety, and isa 
dangerous tool in the hands of poli- 
ticians in the various states. 

The careful driver on the other hand 
would be penalized by being forced to 
pay a premium to help safeguard the 
pocket book and home of the reckless 
driver. This is the contention of the 
vast majority of liability and indem- 
nity companies who have long opposed 
the plan, and see in it increased insur- 
ance rates for all. In Massachusetts the 
agents of the various surety companies 
suffered commission cuts of 25% to 
10% due to losses suffered by the com- _ 
panies through the compulsory sys- 
tem. Since these insurance companies 
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The States and Canadian Provinces shown in black on the map above have automo- 
bile Financial Responsibility Laws. Only Massachusetts has Compulsory Insurance. 


and the industry as a whole are vital to 
the structure of America, these losses 
would be reflected in many quarters of 
the nation. It is a clear cut case of when 
the state invades a private industry 
(for the state would fix the rates) the 
result is always increased costs and 
less efficiency. 

A plan of compulsory insurance in 
all the states would never be practical 
for Americans; people prefer to be 
free to decide whether or not they re- 
quire insurance. His automobile is to 
the average American as important 
and personal as his home or furnish- 
ings; and no one has ever forced him 
to place insurance on these effects. 


Contrast: America and Europe 


Let us consider the three European 
nations now supporting the compul- 
sory liability insurance feature. Switz- 
erland, Denmark and Norway are still 
in the dog-cart stage compared to the 
United States. The automobile there is, 
as in the case of most of Europe, still 
a luxury. Good roads are scarce, and 
cars generally are beyond the reach 
of the average man. In this country, on 
the other hand, the automobile carries 
the laborer to work and also provides 
the means of the week-end family out- 
ing. His European cousin either walks 
or has a bicycle. So the success of the 
insurance plan in mountainous Switz- 
erland and Norway, and in the dairy 
country of Denmark can in no manner 
be considered a parallel case with the 
United States. 


Finally, the motor vehicle authori- - 


ties, the automobile associations and 
clubs, and the majorities in the legis- 
latures of the several states are defi- 
nitely in agreement with the insurance 


companies that this is not the solution - 


to the great auto accident problem out- 
lined in our introduction. In the one 
state where it has been tried (see mag- 
azine references following—all men- 
tion Massachusetts) it has not been the 
cure-all it was hoped to be. The sys- 
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tem of a state financial responsibility 
law seems far more logical, since this 
would place a premium on safe driv- 
ing, in contrast to burdening every- 
one, safe and reckless, with an insur- 
ance premium. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 


SIGNPOSTS 


WATCHING OUR RAMPARTS 

Those who haven’t had time or occa- 
sion to read Major George Fielding 
Eliot’s “The Ramparts We Watch,” 
should at least know something about 
his timely and commonsense defense 
proposals. The December Harper’s has 
an article by this Army man, called 
“The Defense of America.” America’s 
fortunate geographic position makes 
her safe, he says, with an adequate 
Navy to defend both coasts and a small 
standing army. He cautions against en- 
tering into another over-seas adven- 
ture which mobilizes the entire nation 
and brings with it a threat of perma- 
nent dictatorship. 

Following the same line of reasoning 
is Fortune’s February article “The 
High Cost of Peace.” This lists very 
carefully what the United States needs 
and will have to spend and do to pre- 
pare for “M-day.” The military plan 
calls for a big navy, a small, better 
equipped army, a slightly larger air 
force, and an industrial organization 
ready to supply emergency needs. 

But the complacency of Americans 
who feel that our defense is being well 
handled, might well be shaken by the 
series of articles now running in The 
Nation by Eliot Janeway, starting Jan- 
uary 28. Seemingly on the principle of 
not letting the right hand know what 
the left hand is doing, we are putting 
our weapons into the hands of our own 
potential enemies, Japan and Germany. 
Mr. Janeway says, “Fascism in Europe 
and Asia is closing to the outside world 
impressive colonial areas which it 
promises to develop with American in- 
dustrial methods into integrated eco- 
nomic empires that will really threaten 
the supremacy of the United States.” 

A comparison of our economic status 
with that of European dictatorships by 
Stuart Chase in The New Republic of 
January 25 is not altogether to our ad- 
vantage. Although their answer is not 
one we would accept, and although 
they may be only grasping at straws, 
the dictators have solved the problems 
of unemployment and efficiency in in- 
dustry. We had better not adopt a 
“holier-than-thou” attitude toward 
them until we have put our own house 
in order. America, the richest country 
in the world and the most fertile in 
invention, has failed woefully to solve 
the problem of unemployment. And 
half-fed people fall for half-baked 
theories. 

“Before Hitler Crosses the Atlantic,” 
however, says Henry C. Wolfe in the 
February Harper’s, years must pass 
while he solves or fails to solve his im- 
mediate tasks in Europe—consolidat- 
ing his conquests, penetrating the Bal- 
kans, wiping out the Polish corridor 
and settling the Russian question in 
one way or another. 
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SCHOLASTIC’'S WEEKLY PROBLEM OF DEMOCRACY 


Associated Prese 
Howard C. Hopson, head of Associated 
Gas & Electric, disappeared for a time, 
in 1935, when called before two Congres- 
sional committees of investigation. 


Harris & Ewing 


N ALMOST any day you might 
name during the past twenty 
years, a Congressional investigating 
committee has been probing into some 
national problem. Months go by in 
painstaking ground work before the 
public hearings begin. Then the people, 
through the press, are informed of the 
day-to-day findings, with numerous 
witnesses. Finally the hearings close, 
usually because the committee’s funds 
have been used up. 

Government investigations are not 
new. In 1689 the English Parliament 
appointed a committee to investigate 
the “conduct of the war” that was then 
going on in Ireland. The American co- 
lonial legislatures were quick to adopt 
this procedure, and no sooner was the 
Constitution put into effect than Con- 


The Republic Steel labor battle in South 
Chicago (left below) on Memorial Day, 
1937, was investigated by Senator LaFol- 
lette’s Committee on Civil Liberties. 
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J. P. Morgan (right) was the “star wit- 
ness” of the Munitions investigation head- 
ed by Senator Nye (left). Nye tried te 
prove that loans by Morgan banks to the 
Allies helped te drag America inte war. 


gress began investigating the election 
of Representatives, bribery of mem- 
bers, and the conduct of the executive 
and cabinet. 

An investigation usually starts with 
a resolution in either the House or the 
Senate. After the resolution is passed, 
containing a statement of the subject 
and the power of the committee, the 
members are appointed. They may be 
entirely from one house or the other, 
or from both. Outside experts and spe- 
cial legal examiners may be employed. 
A sum of money is appropriated to pay 
the expenses of the committee. 

A probe of any kind, especially of 
an abuse which involves moneyed “in- 
terests,” rouses mighty opposition. 
Witnesses are unwilling to appear or 
to open their files to the investigators. 
Political lawyers, lobbyists, newspa- 
pers, and even “home folks” bombard 
the committee with protests. Some- 
times the combined pressure is strong 
enough to stifle the investigation. A 
favorite means of crippling an investi- 
gation is to persuade the Committee on 
Audit and Control to withhold or re- 
duce its appropriation. 

Once the investigation has really 
started, its staff ferrets out evidence 
from accounts, files, public records. A 
great deal of intelligent detective work 
must be done, often against powerful 
resistance. Files have even been de- 
stroyed, witnesses have gone into hid- 
ing, and on the stand, some people 
have proved to have woefully bad 
memories of their past activities. 

In the public hearings government 
lawyers, earning only a small salary, 
may go up against the best legal talent 
in the country. Fortunately, however, 
the government can sometimes obtain 


After Senator Walsh investigated the Tea- 
pot Dome swindle, this valuable Wyoming 
oil deposit was saved for the government. 
Picture below shows the Teapot Rock. 
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THE INVESTIGATING POWER OF CONGRESS 











(Right) The TVA investigation gave & 
clean bill of health to the management 
of the flood-power-conservation work of 
the Tennessee River. 


(Far Right) Recommendations of the Nye 
probe would curb sale of big guns here 
shown in an early stage of manufacture. 


equally good lawyers who serve from 
patriotism as Justice Pecora did in the 
Banking Committee’s investigation. 

The Teapot Dome investigation of 
Harding’s cabinet resulted in the gov- 
ernment’s regaining valuable oil lands 
and tightening its conservation pro- 
gram. The Black Committee investi- 
gated the influence of lobbies on legis- 
lation. The TVA investigation showed 
the government’s administration of the 
Tennessee Valley free of corruption. 
The Nye Committee’s investigation of 
munitions making and selling had 
great influence on Neutrality legisla- 
tion. The La Follette Senatorial probe 
into violations of civil liberties in- 
formed the public of the need for 
guarding our liberties. Its airing of 
anti-labor acts, such as strike-break- 
ing, labor espionage, and the suppres- 
sion of unions by certain companies has 
aided the work of the National Labor 
Relations Board and is expected to 
lead to more labor legislation. The Dies 
Committee’s investigation of un- 
American activities has won public ap- 
proval, though it has been criticized 
for some of its methods. And the Mo- 
nopoly investigation will educate the 
public on an important question. 

Thus the investigating is a most im- 
portant means of public information, 
often leading to legislation. The com- 
mittee acts as judge, jury and prose- 
cuting attorney, although it cannot 
punish offenders. That must be done 
by court action. 

But the investigation is a dangerous 
weapon in the hands of biased poli- 
ticians. An investigator who is preju- 
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diced in the beginning cannot be trust- 
ed to bring out all the facts. In consid- 
ering whether or not a committee is 
doing its duty, the public must weigh 
its work in the light of the following 
questions: 

1. Is the committee fair and impartial? 

2. Does it expose whole truths by let- 
ting the witnesses have their say, or does 
it prefer half-truths? 

3. Does it give equal time to witnesses 
on both sides of the question? 

4. Does it consider the reliability of 
witnesses, or does it offer an open forum 
to all crackpot opinions? 

5. Does it get at first-hand information, 
or does it rely upon hearsay? 

6. Is it faithfully informing the public 
of all the facts? , 


7. What constructive legislation can 
come out of the committee’s findings? 


Stephen Raushenbush, chief investigator for the Nye Committee (left), is shown with 
three of the four DuPont brothers—Irenee, Pierre and Lammot. The inquiry showed 
that the DuPont Company did a World War business of over a billion dollars. 
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Internationa’ 
(Above) Ferdinand Pecora made a repu- 
tation for himself by acting as special 
counsel for the Banking Investigation, 1933, 


(Below) Isidor Lubin of the Department 
of Labor, demonstrates to the Monopoly 
Committee the ups and downs of income. 
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PUZZLED GENERAL 


Europe wonders what General Fran- 
cisco Franco’s next step will be. And 
the General himself may be slightly 

iii confused on that 
point. Mussolini 
and Hitler helped 
set him up in busi- 
ness and their bill 
for services ren- 
dered may be a big 
one. Franco’s 
Spanish followers 
accepted Italo- 
German help dur- 
— ing the civil war, 

tures but they don’t look 

FRANCO with approval on a 

prolonged Italo-German visit. Britain 

and France also stand ready to lend 

Franco needed money, but to get it he 

must ignore any “bill” from the Rome- 
Berlin Axis Incorporated. 

General Franco finds himself in the 
number one position in Spain because 
of the fortunes of war. Jose Calvo So- 
telo and General Jose Sanjurjo were 
expected to lead the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment, but Sotelo was assassinated 
and Sanjurjo killed in an airplane 
crash, and Franco inherited the job. 


Born in 1892, General Franco is now 
of middle height and lacks the Hitler- 
Mussolini ability to “win friends (?) 
and influence people.” Political lead- 
ership is not one of his strong points, 
but he has had a successful military ca- 
reer. At one time he was Europe’s 
youngest general, and spent several 
years building up the Spanish Foreign 
Legion in Morocco. In 1934 Franco did 
a ruthlessly efficient job of smashing a 
revolt of oppressed miners in Asturias. 
When the People’s Front government 
gained power in 1936 the General was 
assigned to the Canary Islands as Gov- 
ernor because he was suspected of fas- 
cist leanings. But in July, 1936, the 
General left his post of “exile,” flew to 
Morocco and led the Moors against the 
Government. 


During the civil war General Franco 
hit upon a rather effective slogan. It 
is “Pan y Paz” — “bread and peace” 
and these two articles have a lot of ad- 
vertising appeal to many war - weary 
Spaniards even though they may dis- 
like Franco’s methods of carrying his 
message to them. 

A reported statement by the Gen- 
eral gives a clue to the future govern- 
ment of Spain. In the early days of the 
civil war, Don Juan, the son of ex-King 
Alfonso, offered his services to Franco. 

“It is not fitting,” said the General, 
“that a probable future King of Spain 
should risk his life in a civil war.” 
However, it appears likely that Spain 
will remain under Franco’s one-man 
rule for many months. Early in Janu- 
ary the General made his strongest 
statement on Spain’s future policy: 
“After the war, Spain will be a nation 
in arms. ... She must have an army 
equal to those of other countries.” 
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WHO’S WHO IN THE NEWS 


SELF-DEFENSE EXPERT 


Since Uncle Sam has turned his at- 
tention to building up his fighting 
forces, the name of Representative An- 
drew Jackson 
May, chairman of 
the House Military 
Affairs Committee, 
is going to be seen 
rather frequently 
the next few 
months. Last week 
his Committee re- 
ported an Emer- 
gency Defense Bill 
to provide 5,500 
airplanes for the MAY 
Army Air Corps. 

Republicans in Kentucky’s 10th Con- 
gressional District first became aware 
of Andrew Jackson May in 1928, when 
he ran for the House of Representa- 
tives. But the strong G.O.P. organiza- 
tion merely laughed at May’s chal- 
lenge, and proceeded to flatten him out. 
Whereupon, May picked up, and pol- 
ished off the Republican candidate two 
years later. He has been in the House 
ever since. 

Now 64, May started his political ca- 
reer early in life. In 1896 he made a 
speech for Bryan, and later served as 
a judge and as county attorney. Then, 
for several years May devoted himself 
to business interests and was president 
of a coal company. After his election to 
Congress he sold his coal interests, but 
recently has opposed the TVA’s elec- 
tric power program because it hurts 
the coal business in Kentucky. Since 
his Military Affairs Committee has 
charge of TVA requests for money, 
May’s opposition is dangerous to that 
agency. 

May has three children, all married. 
He says he likes eating, but he also has 
a habit of walking a mile each day, so 
this keeps his weight down to 170. 


RULE-MAKER 


Representative Adolph J. Sabath, 
Democrat, of Illinois, is the “Dean” of 
the House, having begun his 16th two- 
year term in Janu- 
ary, 1939. This fact 
is very comforting 
to the New Deal. 

As head of the 
powerful House 
Rules Committee, 
Chairman John 
O’Connor of New 
York threw sev- 
eral monkey 
wrenches in New 

Harris € Ewing Deal machinery, 
SABATH and led the fight 

on the President’s 

Government Reorganization Bill last 
year. When Representative O’Connor 
was defeated by New Dealers during 
the 1938 elections, Representative Sab- 
ath’s years of service in the House, and 
on the Rules Committee, became very 
important. As the ranking member, 
the Illinois Congressman moved up to 
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the Chairmanship and gave the New 
Deal the leadership of that body after 
four years of O’Connor. 

Chairman Sabath, however, occupies 
a rather lonesome position, and even 
his strong New Deal sympathies may 
not do the President much good. Of 
the three New Dealers on the Commit- 
tee, which fixes the date for the con. 
sideration of bills in the House, two 
went down to defeat along with Rep- 
resentative O’Connor. While five anti- 
New Dealers were re-elected, and with 
only four vacancies to fill, Chairman 
Sabath had little chance of obtaining 
a Committee that would cooperate. 

The “Dean” of the House was born 
in 1866 in Czecho-Slovakia, came to 
Chicago in 1881. He was educated at 
Bryant & Stratton Business College, 
obtained a law degree from Lake For- 
est University, served as a justice of 
peace and police magistrate for 12 
years. He took his House seat in 1907. 


ARABS’ BIG CHIEF 


Britain has taken drastic steps to 
quell Arab terrorism in Palestine, and 
has convened a conference of Arab and 
Jewish leaders in 
London to bring 
peace tothat 
strife - torn State. 
But official worry- 
ing is not confined 
to Palestine alone. 
The British are 
painfully aware 
that the Palestine 
revolt, led by the 
ae . Grand Mufti Amin 

Wide World ffendi al Hus- 
HUSSEINI seini, is only part 

of a far-reaching dangerous program. 
The Arabs want independence for all 
the Arab countries not only in the Ara- 
bian peninsula, but in Egypt and North 
Africa as well. And such a movement 
would ham-string vital British com- 
munications to the Far East by way of 
the Suez Canal, besides menacing im- 
portant oil holdings in the Near East. 

The Grand Mufti, whom the aroused 
British forced to seek refuge in Syria, 
is a descendant of the prophet Ma- 
homet, and a member of the powerful 
Arab family —the Husseini. At one 
time, Husseini served in the Turkish 
army, but later deserted to join the 
Arabs under the Sheriff of Mecca. In 
1918 he joined the patriotic society 
Young Arabia in Damascus. Returning 
to Jerusalem to wo-k with his uncle, 
who was president of the Arab Su- 
preme Council, Husseini got into trou- 
ble because he opposed British plans for 
settling Jews in Palestine. This trouble 
blew over, however, and in 1922 he was 
appointed Grand Mufti, a religious ti- 
tle. Later, he succeeded his uncle as 
president of the Arab Council, thereby 
combining both church and civil pow- 
er for a drive against the British. The 
British made things too hot for him 
after the murder of two officials in 
1937, but Husseini has continued his 
intrigues and terrorist plotting with 
the aid of German and Italian agents 
who wish to embarrass the British. 
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TEACHERS’ SECTION 


Ce 


American Titan 


Washington’s Birthday An Opportunity for Stressing 


His Many Contributions to American Life and Thought ~ 


rate George Washington’s 

birthday by reviewing his con- 
tributions to American life and 
thought. Emphasis should be given 
to his valiant part in the uphill strug- 
gle for American independence, in 
establishing order, and in building 
up the new government to which we 
all owe so much for its basic concepts 
of human freedom and liberty. 

In class or assembly students may 
read aloud excerpts from Washing- 
ton’s addresses and writings. The fol- 
lowing selections provide excellent 
material for the purpose: Address to 
His Troops, 1776, Last Address to the 
Army, First Inaugural, Second In- 
augural, and Farewell Address. Stu- 
dents will enjoy reading the Rules of 
Civility from George Washington’s 
Copybook. (See Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia, Vol. 15, p. 14.) 

Appoint a student to read from the 
words of Jefferson on the Character 
of Washington, especially the lines 
which recall that “his was the singu- 
lar destiny and merit of leading the 
armies of his country successfully 
through an arduous war, for the es- 
tablishment of its independence; of 
conducting its councils through the 
birth of a government, new in its 
form and principles, until it had set- 
tled down into a quiet and orderly 
train; and of scrupulously obeying 
the laws through the whole of his ca- 
reer, civil and military, of which the 
history of the world furnishes no 
other example.” 

Students will enjoy Maxwell An- 
derson’s three-act play, Valley Forge, 
which presents an heroic picture of 
our first President. 


FOR EVERY CLASSROOM 


(Covering material contained in pages 
1-12 and 29-40, common to all editions.) 


WASHINGTON PICTURES 

The five pictures from historical films 
included in Washington in Films (6) 
may be used as the nucleus for an ex- 
hibit of pictures for bulletin board dis- 
play during the week of Washington's 
Birthday. The pictures are taken from 
films produced by the Yale University 
Press. These films are excellent for 
classroom or auditorium showing. 
The Gateway to the West shows the 


G ne ce may well commemo- 
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role Washington played in the conflict 
with France over the vast wilderness 
west of the Alleghanies. Yorktown 
deals extensively with the hardships 
and suffering of the American troops 
in the Revolution (see page 21-E) 
prior to the great victory from which 
the film takes its title. Our first Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is the hero in 
Alexander Hamilton, but Washington 
figures prominently in the film. 


TALL STORY 

Students who enjoy tall stories 
should read That’s What Happened to 
Me (11). Ask them to relate which of 
the events described by Bottles could 
have happened and which were utterly 
impossible. For what reasons may this 
be called a tall story? Compare it with 
other tall stories you have read. Have 
you ever heard anyone tell a tall story 
about himself? What character traits 
seem to encourage the telling of such 
tales? 

In what respects is Bottles’ story one 
of wish fulfillment? Are you amused 
with him or do you feel sorry for him? 
What is your reaction to stories that 
show what is going on in the charac- 
ters’ minds? Do you enjoy them as 
much as action stories? 

Write a tall tale in which you develop 
some daydream of your own or repro- 
duce a tall tale you have heard someone 
else relate. 


FILMS 
The film, Jerry Pulls the Strings 
(30), traces the history of coffee from 
the legend of its early discovery in 
Arabia down to modern times. The 
processes of raising and preparing cof- 
fee for consumption are shown in a 
unique fashion. Lead students to dis- 
cuss the effectiveness of using mario- 
nettes for developing such a subject. 
Ask them to list other common things 
whose history might be portrayed in a 
similar manner.-Several may want to 
write a script and produce a puppet 
show based on the further experiences 
of Jerry on the coffee plantation. Carry 
out a similar project for some other 
commodity as sugar, cocoa, or cotton. 
For classes that would like to see the 
film, Jerry Pulls the Strings, teachers 
may write to the American Can Com- 
pany, 230 Park Avenue, New York 
City, for a free showing. The film is 
available only in 16mm sound. No ad- 
vertising blurbs are included in the 
dialogue. Students will find the use of 
puppets as the center of interest in a 
film a fascinating novelty. 











ACTIVITIES © READING 





MARIONETTES 

A guide toward the making of mar- 
ionettes as an expressional activity for 
students may be found in the article, 
Making Marionettes (32). Consider the 
local school or art gallery facilities for 
making marionettes. Discover which of 
your students know how to make these 
figures and appoint them leaders of 
committees for making marionetes 
suitable for the use of your class. En- 
list the assistance of your art teacher 
in the project. 

English classes will be interested in 
producing either original plays or in 
reproducing works of literature. In so- 
cial studies classes, subjects dealing 
with the history of commodities or of 
social problems and trends would be 
suitable. 

Refer to the April 1, 1933, issue of 
Scholastic for an article, Men and Mar- 
ionettes, by Alfred Kreymborg for in- 
formation regarding the art of pup- 
peteering. 


GUIDANCE 

Refer students to this week’s edito- 
rial, A Look at Year After Next (5) for 
interesting information on the voca- 
tional and educational experiences of 
3,461 students who graduated from 
Pittsburgh high schools in 1937. How 
did many of these youth secure their 
jobs? Were the jobs in keeping with the 
training they had received? Does this 
indicate anything about the need for 
more practical vocational training in 
our high schools? Encourage your class 
to conduct a survey of graduates of 
your school as suggested in the edito- 
rial. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


(Covering material in pages 13-S to 
20-S, as well as other Social Stadies 
features in the common sections.) 


SPANISH CONFLICT 

Here are some points for discussion 
of Last Act in Spanish Tragedy (13-S): 

Describe British and French efforts 
to keep the Spanish conflict from 
spreading to other parts of Europe. 
Why have British business interests 
favored the cause of General Franco? 
How do Britain and France expect to 
influence Franco? What conditions in 
Spain lead Italy to hope for Italian- 
Fascist domination? 

Describe the present Nationalist gov- 
ernment in Spain. In what ways is this 
regime similar and in what ways dif- 
ferent from the governments of Ger- 
many and Italy? What is the basic 
problem in Spain? Describe socio-eco- 
nomic conditions which account for the 
determined stand the people have 
made against the army rebels and the 
foreign invaders. 

Trace the history of Spain from the 
flight of King Alfonso in 1931 to the 
period of unrest in 1936. Describe 
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VITAL 
SPEECHES 


is of the greatest value to stu- 
dents in the study of current 
American history, economics, 
government, speech, public 
speaking, debate and the prob- 
lems of American democracy. 
Impartial, authentic and con- 
structive. All speeches printed 
in full. Now subscribed for by 
thousands of high schools, col- 
leges and libraries. The only 
magazine in its field. Presents 
the best thoughts of the best 
minds on public questions. 
Send for free sample copy and 


subjects for debate and the 
names of over 500 of the 
leading molders of public 
opinion, all represented in 
VITAL SPEECHES, Published 
semi-monthly. $3.00 a year. 
Address 


VITAL SPEECHES 
33 W. 42nd St., New York 














The 1939 Supplement to 
FRENCH'S CATALOGUE of PLAYS 
is NOW READY for DISTRIBUTION 





Please send SAMUEL FRENCH 
for your 25 West 45th Street, New York 
copy today. 811 West 7th St., Los Angeles 





“Just What We Need” 


Say teachers whe have ined Scholastic’s 
twe new becklets, Watch Your P. Q@. and 
Congress at Work. Can be purchased in quan- 
tity erders at following prices: 20 copies, 
15 cents each; 10 te 20 copies, 20 cents cach; 
single copies, 25 cents each. 

Scholastic, Chamber ef Commerce Bidg., Pgh. 








events of 1936 which led up to the mil- 
itary rebellion. Where~ did General 
Franco obtain his early support? De- 
scribe principal events of the war from 
1936 to the present. What part did Mus- 
solini play in Franco’s final drive? 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


A debate on the question of com- 
pulsory automobile liability insurance 
should follow the reading of Should 
We Insure All Automobiles? (15-S). 
Ask students to gain facts on the seri- 
ousness of the nation’s automobile acci- 
dent problem from the Introduction of 
the article. Compare loss of life from 
automobile accidents with losses from 
war. Describe compulsory insurance in 
European countries. Why are the ma- 
jority of people who sustain loss 
through motor accidents unable to col- 
lect the judgments awarded by courts? 
What two groups of people are in 
urgent need of protection? 

Next lead the class to read the af- 
firmative and negative arguments pre- 
sented, carefully weighing and criti- 
cizing the statements and implications 
made. After each student has decided 
on which side of the issue he stands, 
plan an informal debate in which two 
groups of students will present the 
arguments and rebuttals. 


CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATIONS 

Background material for the study 
of Congressional investigations may be 
gained from this week’s Problem of De- 
mocracy (18-S). Trace the history of 
the government investigation from co- 
lonial times. How does such an inves- 
tigation usually start? Why is the selec- 
tion of personnel of investigation com- 
mittees so important? In what ways has 
such membership been abused? What 
difficulties and opposition often deter 
the work of investigators? 

Describe the results of (1) the Pujo 
Committee’s investigation of the na- 
tion’s banking, (2) the Pecora investi- 
gation, (3) the Teapot Dome investiga- 
tion, (4) the TVA investigation, (5) 
the Nye Committee’s investigation of 
munitions, (6) the La Follette Senato- 
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rial investigation of civil liberties vio. 
lations and of anti-labor activities, and — 


(7) the Dies Committee’s investigation 
of un-American activities. How do the 
findings of the last named two (6 & 7) 
compare and conflict? 

Select one of these investigations, 

preferably a current or recent one, and 
measure its work by the measuring rod 
of the questions in the article. 
- Throughout the remainder of the 
semester, follow the work of one cur- 
rent investigation, keeping a scrapbook 
of clippings and articles pertaining 
to its developments. Use Scholastic’s 
check list of questions to evaluate its 
achievements. Make a list of other 
problems which you think should be 
given Congressional attention. 


ENGLISH 


(Covering material in pages 21-E to 
28-E, as well as other English features 
in the common sections.) 


WASHINGTON PLAY 

Here are some suggestions for dis- 
cussion after the class has read His 
Superior in Command (21-E): 

Give reasons why Congress was so 
slow and ineffective in dealing with 
the army’s needs. Explain the identity 
of Washington’s “superior in com- 
mand.” 


READING SKILLS 

Directions. Read Stand Up! (27-E) to 
gain as many pointers as you can re- 
garding the improvement of your pos- 
ture. This selection is short and easy to 
read. See how rapidly you can grasp 
the ideas presented. Try to break your 
own speed record! 

At a signal from your teacher, begin 
to read. Skim over the lines rapidly. 
When you have finished, record the 
time and compute your rate. (Time 
should be indicated on the blackboard.) 
There are 858 words in the article. 
Check your comprehension by writing 
“True” or “False” for each of the fol- 
lowing statesments: 

1. An audience is readily influenced 
by a speaker’s posture. 

2. Pride is detrimental to good pos- 
ture. 

3. Our posture should supplement 
what we are saying. 

4. It is bad form to carry one’s head 
high. 

5. An erect spine makes an individ- 
ual appear too rigid. 

6. Keeping the chest high will raise 
the diaphragm and flatten the abdo- 
men. 

7. It is ungraceful to walk positively. 

8. The weight of the body should be 
kept over the balls of the feet. 

9. When wearing low-heeled shoes, 
one should keep the feet close together. 

10. Constant, daily exercise is a ne- 
cessity for good posture. 

Key for Scoring. 1. True; 2. False; 3 
True; 4. False; 5. False; 6. True; 7. False; 
8. True; 9. False; 10. True. 


POETRY 
On radio and stage, Gilbert and Sul- 
livan productions are perennial favor- 
(Concluded on page 4-T) 
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Carter, Jean and Ogden, Jess. Everyman’s 


Drama. New York: erican Associe- 

tion for Adult Education, 1938. 

An extensive study of the social 
and educational values of the dra- 
matic arts in the lives of adults is re- 
ported in this volume. The authors 
have studied the noncommercial 
theatre on a countrywide basis and 
intersperse their findings with color- 
ful illustrations from real theatre 
situations. Federal Theatre Projects, 
the New Theatre League, the Black- 
friars, the Wisconsin Guild, Le Petit 
Théatre, the Carolina Playmakers, 
the Washington Civic Theatre, and 
many other groups and organizations 
are included. 

The educative influence of the the- 
atre on both audience and partici- 
pants is indicated. The need for pro- 
viding a wide range of directing, pro- 
ducing, and acting experiences for 
those individuals participating in the 
projects is pointed out. Human values 
include giving the individual an op- 
portunity for self expression and 
growth in the ability for group work. 

The authors point out the future 
development of the noncommercial 
theatre as a movement toward (1) 
greater variety in geographic loca- 
tion and sponsorship, (2) larger and 
more critical audiences, (3) greater 
opportunity for individual develop- 
ment of talent in acting, writing, 
and producing, and (4) further de- 
velopment of experimental forms, 
techniques, purposes, and theatre 
groups. Through emphasizing dra- 
matic arts as a means of expression 
and enjoyment for the masses of our 
population, the authors have made a 
contribution which is of real value 
to those concerned with community 
and other types of noncommercial 
theatre. 


Young, Jeremiah S. and Barton, Edwin M. 
Growing in Citizenship. New York: Mc- 
an ill Book Company; Inc., 1939. 


This new civics text is intended to 
stimulate the participation of youth 
in school government and commu- 
nity activities. As a guide for study, 
it is an excellent means of helping 
the student gain a satisfactory ori- 
entation with his surroundings for 
its materials are organized in the 
following areas: (1) The American 
People and Their Basic Institutions, 
(2) Community Activities and Social 
Ideals, (3) Government of the Peo- 
ple, (4) Working Together to Make 
a Living, (5) The Work of the World 
and One’s Place in It, and (6) Man- 
aging Our Lives and Finances. 

The last unit will be particularly 


helpful in those classes where the 
teacher desires to give his students 
better guidance and information 
about standards of living, earning a 
living, wise buying and spending, 
saving and investment, and planning 
for the period of retirement. 


Humble, Marion. Rural America Reads. 
New York: American Association for 
Adult Education, 1938. 

Due to the influence of book re- 
views in newspaper and magazine 
and book talks on the radio, Miss 
Humble finds that differences in 
reading tastes between country and 
city people are rapidly becoming 
blurred. Inadequate library facilities 
in most rural areas operate to re- 
strict the amount of reading possible 
in these districts. 


Colcord, Joanna C. Your Community. New 
joss Russell Sage Foundation, 1939. 


A new aid for those who wish to 
study or survey communities has 
been developed by Miss Colcord in 
this volume. It outlines the type of 
information that should be gathered 
as a basis for the study of community 
problems and improvement. Ques- 
tions, check lists, and suggestions are 
included to bring out a clear picture 
of community conditions in health, 
education, safety, and welfare. Hous- 
ing, city planning, unemployment, 
local government, crime, and prov?- 
sion for health care are some of the 
areas for which study guides are pro- 
vided. The section on “Agencies for 
Community Planning and Co-ordi- 
nation” should be of value to those 
who want to initiate or continue bet- 
ter community planning for youth. 
Excellent reference materials are in- 
cluded throughout. 


Cohen, I. David and Grady, William E. 
nity. New York: Thomas Nel- 

son and Sons, 1938. 

With such recent surveys as the 
American Youth Commission survey 
in Maryland and the Regents’ In- 
quiry in New York State pointing out 
the need for better vocational guid- 
ance and instruction in the schools, 
educators will be interested in the 
new Life-Career Books. 

The first in the series, Opportunity, 
describes the nature of opportunity in 
the present world. It shows through 
numerous stories, essays, plays, and 
iHustrations, how men and women 
have grasped the opportunities to 
success in many vocations and ca- 
reers. Qualifications, character traits, 
and training that led to success are 
described. 








THREE NEW 
PUBLIC 
AFFAIRS 

PAMPHLETS 


of the Public Affairs 
Committee 


Who Can Afford Health? Pre- 
pared by Beulah Amidon on the 
basis of the National Health 
Survey made by the U. S. Public 
Health Service and other re- 
search studies. Provides answers 
to such questions as: Who gets 
the best medical care? What is 
the cost of poor health? What is 
the public's responsibility? 


How Good Are Our Colleges? 
Prepared by Goodwin Watson on 
the basis of the Carnegie Foun- 
dation’s “Pennsylvania” study. 
Provides answers to such ques- 
tions as: Are the right students 
going to college? How do col- 
leges differ? How much do col- 
leges teach? 


Machines and Tomorrow's 
World by William F. Ogburn. 
Based on report of the Subcom- 
mittee 6n Technology to the 
National Resources Committee. 
Provides answers to such ques- 
tions as: Do machines make or 
destroy jobs? What machines 
can we expect in the future? 
How will they affect us? 


Three of a series of simple, 
readable pamphlets interpret- 
ing significant social research. 


Price—ICc each. Discount of 
20% on quantity orders of a sin- 
gle title. 


Write for list of titles. 
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Lesson Plan 
(Concluded from page 2-T) 


ites. In the Poetry Corner (27-E) stu- 
dents will find a brief account of Gil- 
bert’s life and work, including the 
operas written with Sullivan. After 
reading the two selections from The 
Bab Ballads, ask students to indicate 
lines which illustrate the kind of 
truths, troubles, and extravagant 
sounds characteristic of Gilbert’s verse. 
Urge them to watch for notices of Gil- 
bert and Sullivan radio programs, that 
the class may listen to them. Students 


who sing may be requested to prepare 
a number from The Mikado or H.M.S. 
Pinafore for a class or assembly pres- 
entation. 


COMPOSITION 
For suggestions on making story end- 
ings effective, refer students to The 
Round Table (28-E). Ask them to tell 
you when a surprise ending is suitable. 
Request illustrations of good surprise 
endings from literature. Why are the 
endings effective in the student con- 
tributions given? 
WILHELMINA HILL 











W. F. E. A. CONGRESS AT RIO 


TEACHERS’ FORUM 


Letters of readers who have taken the 
time to write to us concerning their use 
of Scholastic have been greatly appre- 
ciated. We have also been interested in 
the several letters of inquiry which have 
come in regarding educational problems 
and which have received personal an- 
swers. What special uses are you making 
of Scholastic in your classes? Won't you 
share these ideas with the rest of us? 


Dear Editor: 


Scholastic has beer unusually good 
lately. I’ve said that before and it 
sounds like the place I came in, but I 
could not teach Creative Writing with- 
out Scholastic. I depend on it more and 
more and on textbook material less 
and less. Do you think Scholastic might 
be used in place of a book of one-act- 
plays for a Drama I course? And I 
should like to see the combined edition 
used as the text for our fusion course 
in History and English. . . . A former 
student of mine recently wrote me 
from Harvard; one comment he made 
was that there is no magazine in col- 
lege work that can take the place Scho- 
lastic holds in high school. 

Sylvia Meyer, 
Central H. S. 
St. Joseph, Missouri 


(We are in complete agreement with 
Miss Meyer on the use of the Com- 
bined Edition of Scholastic in fusion 
courses in History and English. This is 
precisely Scholastic’s purpose and pri- 


mary aim in issuing a Combined Edi- 


Thomas Cook & Son 


Sugar Loaf, a conical rock rising 1,212 feet above the entrance to the bay at Rio de 
Janeiro, where the Eighth Biennial Congress of the World Federation of Educa- 
tion Associations will be held. See article below for facts on cruises scheduled. 


The eighth Biennial Congress of the 
World Federation of Education Asso- 
ciations, which will be held at Rio de 
Janeiro from August 6 to 11, offers 
teachers an unusual opportunity to 
combine travel in South America with 
attendance at an educational conven- 
tion of international import. 

The trip may be made under 
W.F.E.A. auspices on the S.S. Rotter- 
dam, which has been chartered to sail 
from New York on July 5 and from 
New Orleans on July 10. This 53-day 
cruise will include visits to Havana, 
Curacao, Venezuela, Pernambuco, 
Buenos Aires, Montevideo, Santos, 
Bahia, Trinidad, Barbados, and Puerto 
Rico. Five and one-half days will be 
spent in Rio de Janeiro, where the ship 
will serve as hotel throughout the con- 
ference. 


For those who prefer a briefer trip, 
the S.S. Argentina will sail from New 
York on July 26 for a 38-day cruise 
which will include the convention at 
Rio de Janeiro and visits at Buenos 
Aires and other South American cities. 


4-T 


The meeting will emphasize the de- 
velopment of international under- 
standing and good will on the part of 
youth everywhere. Attendance at the 
convention will increase the knowl- 
edge of international problems and 
cultures on the part of teachers and 
supervisors who have the good for- 
tune to attend. 

College extension courses will be 
available aboard the Rotterdam for 
those who wish to extend their scho- 
lastic attainments. Clark University, 
noted for its work in the field of Geog- 
raphy, is offering Geography of South 
America, or of Caribbean America, 
with emphasis on socio-economic prob- 
lems as well as on physical character- 
istics. Dean Henry Lester Smith of In- 
diana University, one of the directors 
of the Federation, will offer a course 
in Comparative Education. 

For further particulars regarding 
courses, cruises, and convention, write 
to the W.F.E.A. headquarters, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C. 


tion. The use of Scholastic’s plays for 
a drama course should prove success- 
ful.—Ed.) 


Dear Editor: 


May I compliment you on your book- 
let, Watch Your P.Q.? It is one of the 
most valuable contributions to high 
school student personality adjustment 
that I have ever seen. : 

May I make a suggestion? Why not 
make this book available to all high 
school students? I have four other Eng- 
lish classes in which I cannot use Scho- 
lastic this semester. I am certain that 
these people need and would be happy 
for the opportunity of getting your 
booklet at a small cost. 

You .would certainly be making a 
further great contribution to high 
school education; more students would 
become acquainted with your publica- 
tion; and I am sure that you will get 
voluntary subscriptions that would not 
necessarily come through an English 
classroom. Always I have a few stu- 
dents who make voluntary subscrip- 
tions to your publication after: they 
have become acquainted with it. 

Thank you again for another out- 
standing teacher “help.” 

Elsie R. Penfield 
Senior High 
Augusta, Kansas 

(Watch Your P.Q. can be purchased 
in quantity orders as follows: 20 cop- 
ies, 15 cents each; 10 to 20 copies, 20 
—_ — single copies, 25 cents each. 
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His Superior in Command 
A George Washington Play in One Act 


By Walter L. Bissell 


IE scene is the reception room of 

the Hasbrouck house, Newburgh, 
New York, in which Washington has 
established for the first time his army 
headquarters. Although Cornwallis has 
surrendered months before at York- 
town, the terms of peace have not been 
formally ratified, and the Continental 
army is still held in camp. 
The room is rather large 
with whitewashed walls and 
heavy ceiling beams. In the 
left wall is a fireplace and 
two doors; one door leads, 
presumably, to an entrance 
hall, the other to a waiting 
room which also connects 
(off stage) with the hall. A 
door in the right wall leads 
to Washington’s$ private 
room. At back center is a 
large double window set in 
the deep frame required by 
the thick stone walls. When 
open the window gives a 
wide view of the Hudson 
River beyond. 

At rise of curtain Lieuten- 
ant Bradshaw stands reading 
a document. He finishes, 
folds the paper, and hands it 
to Major Webb, who has 
been watching him. Both are 
dressed in threadbare uni- 
forms of the Continental 
army. 

Wess: Has he overstated 
the cause, Lieutenant Brad- 
shaw? 

BraDSHAW: His proposal, 
sir, is based on both reason and the ex- 
amples of history. Colonel Nicola has 
not overshot the truth by a single syl- 
lable, by the dot of a single i. 

Wess: It is more than a year now 
since Yorktown. In what respects have 
we profited by the surrender of Corn- 
wallis? 

BrapsHAW: Look at the men in the 
camp out there — ragged, broken in 
health — there isn’t one who doesn’t 
feel the injustice. 

Wess: Lieutenant Bradshaw, our 
brothers who fell at Campden and 
Monmouth have met a kinder fate than 
ours. They have not lived to feel the 
sharp tooth of ingratitude. 

BrapsHAW: One of these days we 
shall have word from Paris that peace 
has been signed. The army will be dis- 
banded and we shall be told we can 
go home. 

Wess: And who of the men any 
longer have a home to go to? And if 
they should have, how would they get 
there? 

BrapsHAw: I’1l tell you, Major Webb. 
In the same way the men on furlough 
have gone. They’ll walk, without shoes 
on their feet, begging their sustenance. 
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Washington: 


CHARACTERS 

General George Washington, Com- 
mander-in-chief. 

Captain Israel Smith, on the Com- 
mander’s staff. 

Major Joseph Webb. 

Lieutenant David Bradshaw. 

Sergeant Henderson. 

James Lovell, a member of Congress. 





Wess: And all the while the orators 
down in Congress are making their 
pretty speeches about the glory of vic- 
tory. 

BraDSHAW: Which we have won for 
them with seven years of suffering. 
Congress! Has there been a time in the 
last four years when Congress has 
done anything for us— except make 
promises which they had no intentions 
of keeping? 

Wess: When Howe had them by the 
necks and our terms of enlistment were 
expiring, Congress was willing to talk 
big. Half pay for life was their song 
then. Now the war’s over, they’re sing- 
ing a different tune. I tell you, Lieu- 
tenant Bradshaw, Congress has tram- 
pled upon our rights, disdained our 
cries, and insulted our distress. 

BrapsHAW: In his proposal Colonel 
Nicola has said little about the suffer- 
ing of the army. 

Wess: Nor is it necessary. No man 
in the states knows better our griev- 
ances than General Washington. 

BrapsHaw: There hasn’t been a 
week from Valley Forge on that he 
hasn’t sent an appeal to Congress. He 
has worn out more horses sending dis- 


\ - «+ Some day I trust you may be paid in full, 
in so far as money can ever pay for services such as yours. 


patches to them than we took from 
Cornwallis. 

Wess: The help he got didn’t pay for 
the horse-fiesh. 

BRADSHAW: In spite of all their fine 
promises there wouldn’t have been an 
army to bag Cornwallis at Yorktown 
if it hadn’t been for the men’s devo- 
tion to the Commander-in- 
chief. 

Wess: Ah, Lieutenant 
Bradshaw, it is that very de- 
votion of the men that Colo- 
nel Nicola is counting on. If 
we can make General Wash- 
ington clearly understand to 
what length the men’s loy- 
alty to him will carry them, 
then his proposal will not 
fail. 

BRADSHAW: Major Webb, 
you have chosen a most pro- 
pitious hour for presenting 
Colonel Nicola’s letter. If 
General Washington ever 
had any doubts about the 
temper of the men, those 
doubts will be speedily dissi- 
pated at the meeting of the 
officers today. 

Wess: This meeting, Lieu- 
tenant — you referred to it 
before. 

BrapsHAW: You have not 
seen a copy of Major Arm- 
strong’s circular? 

Wess: I have not. I have 
been away from camp for 
more than two weeks. 

BrapsHAW: Major Arm- 
strong wrote an appeal, addressed to 
all the officers. Colonel Barber circu- 
lated it. The letter called for a meeting 
of officers for the purpose of framing a 
resolution to be dispatched to Congress. 
And the resolution Majer Armstrong 
proposed to have adopted will not be 
couched in the soft words of a humble 
suppliant. He proposed, sir, to try a lit- 
tle rattling of the saber. He would have 
Congress understand that there are 
still targets for Yankee musket balls— 
and they aren’t all British red-coats 
either. The meeting was to have been 
secret, but one of the circulars fell into 
the hands of the Commander-in-chief. 

Wess: How did the General receive 
the matter? 

BrapsHAw: Evidently he felt the men 
had cause for grievance, for he author- 
ized the meeting himself. 

Wess: Is there intention of offering 
such a plan as Colonel Nicola has pro- 
posed here? (He indicates the docu- 
ment in his hand.) . 

BrapsHaw: I believe not, Major 
Webb, but the purpose of the meeting 
fits into Colonel Nicola’s proposal as 
neatly as a pea in a pod. 

Wess: In that case would it not be 
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wiser for me to present the proposal 
when General Washington returns 
from the meeting rather than before? 

BraDsHaAw: It would be, Major. The 
effect of the meeting might forestall a 
hasty refusal. The General will return 
with a fresh reminder of the useless- 
ness of temporizing with merely palli- 
ative measures. 

Wess: But are you quite sure the 
General will attend the meeting? 

BrapDsHAw: I have only rumor for it. 
His aide should know. Shall we speak 
to him? 

Wess: Yes. (He opens door, left back, 
and speaks toward off-stage.) Captain 
Smith. (Captain Smith enters. He is 
tall, young, and good looking.) 

SmirH: Yes, Major. 

Wess: Captain Smith, I understand 
there is a meeting of officers this after- 
noon. 

SmiTH: The Commander - in - chief 
called the meeting for five o’clock. 

Wess: Under the circumstances I 
think I shall call later for my confer- 
ence with him. It is now improbable 
that he will return to headquarters be- 
fore the meeting. 

SmitH: On the contrary, I am sure 
he will, Major. There is another caller 
waiting, and the General was expect- 
ing you too, sir. 

Wess: Kindly present my compli- 
ments to General Washington and tell 
him I will await his pleasure a little 
later. 

(Smith stands at door, front left, as 
Webb and Bradshaw go out. He then 
goes to door, back left, and gestures for 
Sergeant Henderson to enter. Hender- 
son is past middle age, gaunt, and bro- 
ken, a rather pitiful figure in tattered 
uniform.) 

SmirH: Come in, Sergeant. I have 
the papers here. Your furlough is 
granted. It is unlikely you will ever be 
called again. The war is as good as 
over. (He takes paper from desk.) 

HENDERSON: I guess there ain’t many 
that will be sorry for that, Captain. 
(General Washington enters left front. 
He is dressed in his general’s uniform, 
blue coat, buff breeches, high boots. He 
removes his hat as he enters. He ap- 
pears to be absorbed in his own 
thoughts, but acknowledges, mechan- 
ically, the others’ salute. He paces 
across the room and back before speak- 
ing.) 

WASHINGTON: Has the gentleman 
from Congress arrived? 

SmritH: He is waiting, sir. Shall I 
show him in? (He moves toward door, 
back left.) 

WASHINGTON: Just a moment, Cap- 
tain. Any important dispatches? 

SmirH: Only matters of routine, 
General Washington. Major Webb was 
here. He presented his compliments 
and said he would return later. 

(Washington now glances inquiring- 
ly toward Henderson, who has been 
standing in respectful awe, waiting for 
his papers, which Smith now hands to 
him.) 

Situ: This is Sergeant Henderson. 
I’m granting him a furlough. 

HeENpEsSON: I didn’t like to ask for a 
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leave, General, but things are pretty 
bad just now—and, well, I thought that 
now the fighting’s over, maybe—well, 
maybe my duty was back home. 

Wasuincton: New Jersey? 

HENDERSON: Yes, that’s right. 

Wasuincton: How leng you been 
out, Sergeant? 

HENDERSON: Going on seven years 
now. I was back once—that was after 
two years. 

WasHINGTON: Health pretty good? 

HENDERSON: I’ve managed to keep 
going all right. I ain’t what I used to 
be though. 

Wasuincton: No, Sergeant, none of 
us are. We’ve all felt the strain. 

HENDERSON: It ain’t on account of my 
health I’m asking for the leave, Gen- 
eral. Things are pretty bad back home, 
I guess. My wife has tried to keep up 
the farm while I’ve been gone. This 
winter she was taken sick—been flat 
on her back for more than six months. 
The oldest child—she’s a girl, and only 
twelve at that—well, she’s done her 
best to look after things, but now— 
well, she’s at the end of her rope— 
fences down and the cattle all dead or 
strayed away. It looks like starvation 
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for them unless there’s help. I thought 
maybe if I could get back and get some 
seed in the ground— 

WASHINGTON: Got any money? 

HENDERSON: Well—no, sir. The quar- 
ter-master hasn’t been able to let me 
have anything lately. 

WasHINGTON: I know, Sergeant; the 
army’s pay is in arrears more than 
eight months. Ever been wounded? 

HENDERSON: Yes, sir, twice. 

WasHINGTON: I thought you favored 
one foot. 

HENDERSON: That isn’t from the 
wounds, General. The right foot was 
frozen two years ago. It ain’t never 
been just right since. 

WasHINGTON: How you going to get 
home? 

HENDERSON: I think I can walk it all 
right. More than likely I’ll be able to 
catch a ride for a few miles now and 
then. They say that mostly the people 
along the way are willing to give a 
night’s lodging to the boys going home. 
If not, you can sometimes find a hay 
stack. There’s only one thing, General 
—if it wouldn’t be asking too much— 
I'd like to take my musket. You see, 
after you’ve slept with it under your 
head so long, it ain’t easy to break a 
habit all at once. 

WASHINGTON: Take your arms with 





you, Sergeant. (He turns to Smith, 
who is occupied for the moment at the 
desk.) Give me the pouch, Captain 
Smith. (Smith hands a leather pouch 
to Washington, who takes from it sev- 
eral gold coins.) I want you to take 
these also. They will buy you shoes, 
which you sadly need, and assist you 
to get home, and perhaps there will be 
a little left. 

HENDERSON: Thank you, thank you, 
General. This is wonderful. I don’t 
know when I’ve seen any specie. I 
didn’t know Congress ever gave out 
anything but paper. (The truth dawns 
on him.) I think I understand now. If 
this is your money, General, I’d—I’d 
rather not take it. 

WasuHinctTon: No matter whose it is. 
It is yours now. Would to God it were 
more! Some day, I trust, you may be 
paid in full, in so far as money can ever 
pay for services such as yours. (He 
places a hand affectionately on Hen- 
derson’s shoulder.) It is unlikely that 
we shall ever meet again, but wherever 
you may go you shall never be sep- 
arated from the solicitude and affec- 
tions of your general. God bless you, 
sir. 

HENDERSON: God bless you, General. 
I can—only—say— (His voice breaks. 
He wavers a moment, then salutes, 
turns, and goes out, left front.) 

WASHINGTON (to Smith): Show Mr. 
Lovell in. 

SmirTH: Yes, sir. (Smith exits, left 
back. James Lovell enters by same 
door. He is a man of middle age, rather 
stout and pompous. He is dressed in 
civilian clothes of good quality. Wash- 
ington and Lovell bow formally to each 
other. Both remain standing.) 

WASHINGTON: I am sorry to have 
kept you waiting, Mr. Lovell. 

LOVELL (coldly): My inconvenience, 
sir, is of small importance. I shall not 
presume to take more of your time 
than is necessary to voice certain grave 
apprehensions which I feel it my duty, 
as a duly elected representative of the 
commonwealth, to bring to your Ex- 
cellency’s attention at this time. 

WASHINGTON: You shall have my 
most earnest attention. 

LOVELL: You may be aware, sir, that 
in several of my addresses in Congress 
I have called the attention of that civil 
body to certain conditions existing in 
the army which I for one could view 
only with a feeling of insecurity and 
uneasiness. 

WasHIncTOoN: I am not yet informed, 
Mr. Lovell, as to what condition in the 
army you refer to. If you allude to the 
fact that our soldiers have not been 
paid a farthing in many months, then 
must I agree with you that our situa- 
tion still is, as it has always been, a 
matter of very grave concern. 

LovELL: I allude, sir, to the state of 
insubordination in the army whereby 
our civil authority is flouted by an un- 
disciplined soldiery. 

WasuincTon: If there be insubordi- 
nation in the army, as you charge, 
would you wish to maintain, Mr. 
Lovell, that the insubordination has no 
relation to what the army feels has 
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peen the grossly unfair treatment it 
has received from the civil authority? 

LovELL: I think, sir, the army has 
been far too ready to complain of fan- 
cied discomforts. 

WasuincTon: And I think, sir, that 
no one could make such an astounding 
statement who was at all familiar with 
conditions as they have been and still 
are. For seven years I have borne the 
responsibilities of commanding the 
army—lI would blush to tell you how 
often during those years I have 
watched my men serve without pay, 
half-starved, and half-naked. I have 
ordered my men to advance when I 
could track the course of their march 
by the blood of their bare and bleeding 
feet on the snow. I have. passed sentries 
on duty in the middle of the night, 
standing with their frozen feet in their 
hats, their heads bared to the wind and 
the snow, their gaunt, ill-clad bodies 
pierced to the bone, their hands too 
numb to longer grasp their rifles. And 
when their watch was over, these men 
went back to a shelterless camp where 
they sat up the rest of the night be- 
cause they had neither blankets nor 
straw on which to lie. And you tell me, 
sir, that these men have been too ready 
to dwell upon their fancied discom- 
forts. Iam aware, sir, of the poverty of 
our country, but I am also aware 
that on more than one occasion large 
quantities of supplies failed to reach 
us. during months of dire need be- 
cause our public agents coulc not agree 
whose business it was to ship them. 
LovELL: War always entails hard- 


ships and sacrifices, General Washing- 


ton, and I regret the suffering you have 
so fluently portrayed. But I feel, sir, 
that I must not permit your recital of 
these distresses to divert me from the 
purpose of this visit. I have received 
knowledge, through a most reliable 
source, that there is to be a meeting of 
your officers today for the purpose of 
threatening Congress into submission 
to the army’s will. Have you knowledge 
of such a meeting? 

WasHIncTon: I know that the offi- 
cers are meeting today—indeed, al- 
most at this very hour. (He glances at 
the clock.) 

Lovett: And the purpose of this 
meeting? 

Wasuincton: As I have informed 
you, Mr. Lovell, the army’s pay is long 
in arrears. At the time their last en- 
listments expired, many of the officers 
and men re-enlisted only because cer- 
tain promises were made to them by 
Congress. They now feel that the treaty 
of peace will soon be signed and they 
will be sent home, and when once they 
are scattered, the promises made in the 
country’s hour of need will soon be 
forgotten. 

Lovett: And do you propose to al- 
low this meeting to proceed? 

WasuincrTon: I decided that a meet- 
ing held by the authority of the Com- 
mander-in-chief was preferable to one 
held behind his back. 

LovELL: Perhaps General Washing- 
ton will even honor the gathering with 
his presence? 
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WASHINGTON: | propose to attend— 
if the hour still permits. 

LoveELL: Then I shall not detain you 
longer. Your Excellency will no doubt 
still have time to entertain the officers 
with a second eloquent recital of the 
army’s privations and injustices, and 
should the officers deem it expedient 
to wave their swords over the heads of 
our civil bodies, they need expect 
neither rebuke nor punishment from 
the military authority. 

WasHINGTON: I regret that this as- 
sembly of officers is private. I am not 
at liberty to invite a civilian—not even 
a member of Congress. But I shall feel 
it my duty to report to you any action 





“TI allude to the state of insub- 
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by an undisciplined soldiery.” 


that may be taken. If you will inform 
me of your whereabouts in an hour, I 
shall be pleased to wait upon you. 

LovELL: I will come here. 

WASHINGTON: Very well. 

(Lovell exits, back left. Smith ap- 
pears at same door. Washington selects 
a paper from desk, takes his hat, and 
starts off.) 

WasHINGTON (to Smith): I shall 
probably not be gone long. You will 
remain in charge, Captain Smith. (Exit 
Washington.) 

* s 7 

(The curtain should be lowered here 
in this shortened version of the play 
to denote passage of time. In the long- 
er version, the author has utilized this 
necessary interval by introducing a 
charming love scene between Captain 
Smith and his fiance, Mary Has- 
brouck.) 
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WasHINGTON (entering): You may 
show in Major Webb now. 

Smiru: Yes, sir. (He exits, left back. 
Webb enters.) 

Wess: My compliments, General 
Washington. 

WasHINGTON: My compliments, Ma- 
jor Webb. 





Wess: I have the honor to present 
to General Washington an important 
and private communication from Col- 
onel Nicola. (He hands Washington the 
letter.) By reason of illness Colonel 
Nicola was unable to wait upon your 
Excellency in person. As his emissary 
I am familiar with the matter con- 
tained in this proposal. If there is any 
further information I can supply, I 
shall deem it a great privilege to be of 
service. (Washington opens the letter, 
adjusts a pair of heavily bowed spec- 
tacles to his eyes, and reads. Webb 
stands intently watching.) 

WASHINGTON (at length): Major 
Webb, you say you are familiar with 
the contents of this document? 

Wess: I am, sir. 

WASHINGTON: Were you a party to its 
preparation? 

Wess: In the actual writing, no, sir. 
But Colonel Nicola has discussed the 
matter fully with me. I heartily en- 
dorse the sentiments he has expressed. 

WASHINGTON: Are there others with 
whom he has likewise discussed the 
matter? 

Wess: There are, sir, and they are 
all of one mind. 

WASHINGTON: How many? 

Wess: I couldn’t say, sir—a few that 
I know of. (Washington continues 
reading.) 

WASHINGTON (finally): Major Webb, 
were you present at the officers’ meet- 
ing? 

Wess: I was not, General Washing- 
ton, but I was informed of the purpose 
of that meeting. Nothing could show 
more conclusively the army’s state of 
mind. 

WASHINGTON: Am I to understand 
then that the intent of the party back 
of this proposal is to overthrow the 
civil government? 

Wess: General Washington, the 
present civil government is incapable 
of meeting the situation. The army, as 
you well know, has long gone without 
pay. Congress is impotent—unable to 
raise funds, object of common ridicule. 
Everywhere are evidences of disin- 
tegration. We are standing on the brink 
—beyond lies anarchy. 

WASHINGTON: For our democracy 
Colonel Nicola and his party would 
substitute a monarchy. 

Wess: Call it a monarchy—a dicta- 
torship—or what you will. What we 
need, sir, is a Caesar, a Cromwell. For- 
tunately our country is not without 
such a savior—had we but his willing- 
ness to accept the throne. We have a 
man who has won the esteem of the 
people, to whom his word is law—a 
man who understands the nation’s 
problems, one with whom supreme 
power would never be abused—a great 
general who as commander-in-chief 
has led our armies to victory, and 
around whom the army to the last— 

WASHINGTON: Major Webb, I must 
command you to desist! I have read 
Colonel Nicola’s letter and I listened 
to you with a mixture of surprise and 
astonishment. I am at a loss to conceive 
what part of my conduct could have 
given encouragement to this proposal, 
which seems to me big with the great- 
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est mischiefs that can befall my coun- 
try. I view them with abhorrence and 
fling them aside, not only because they 
are dishonorable, but because such a 
project, if accomplished, would wreck 
the one noble object at which we have 
aimed. Let me beg you, if you have any 
regard for your country, concern for 
yourself or posterity, or respect for me, 
to banish these thoughts from your 
mind, and never communicate as from 
yourself or anyone else, a sentiment of 
the like nature. Have I made my posi- 
tion clear, Major Webb? 

Wess: Yes, sir. 

WasHINGTON: I shall write an an- 
swer to Colonel Nicola immediately, 
telling him what I have told you. You 
will wait here while I write it. (He 
goes toward door, right, and then turns 
to Webb again.) Major Webb, will you 
give me your solemn promise that you 
will take every step, so far as in your 
power lies, to make it appear as though 
this proposal had never been made? 

Wess: I promise you, General Wash- 
ington. (Washington exits right. Webb 
paces back and forth for a moment. 
Bradshaw enters hastily, back right.) 

BRADSHAW: Where’s General Wash- 
ington? 

WEBB (pointing): In there. 

BRADSHAW: You’re waiting for him? 

WEss: Yes. 

BrapsHAW: Thank heaven I’m here 
in time! I went to the meeting, Major. 
A most amazing thing happened. 

Wess: What? 

BRADSHAW: I can’t describe it. Gen- 
eral Washington appeared. He ad- 
dressed the officers. 

Wess: What did he say? 

BRADSHAW: He began by praising the 
splendid services of the army. He 
thanked the officers and men for their 
devotion. Then he said he regretted 
from the depth of his soul the neglect 
they had suffered, and he pledged anew 
his services in obtaining complete jus- 
tice for all their toil and dangers. From 
that he went on to speak of his horror 
and detestation for any scheme which 
would overturn the liberties of our 
country and open the flood gates of 
civil discord and deluge our rising re- 
public in blood. He exhorted us to rely 
on the plighted faith of the people and 
place full confidence in the purity of 
the intentions of Congress. He was very 
grave. His voice choked with emotion. 
He held a paper in his hand. As he tried 
to read, his eyesight failed him. He 
drew a pair of spectacles from his 
pocket—none of the officers had ever 
seen him wear spectacles. As he put 
them on, he said, “Gentlemen, I have 
grown both gray and blind in your ser- 
vice.” He spoke but a short time—less 
than ten minutes I should say. When he 
finished he retired quietly from the hall. 
I remained to see what would happen. 
A resolution was drawn up and read, 
affirming the army’s loyalty to the 
civil authority and declaring that the 
army’s confidence in Congress was un- 
shaken. General Gates put the resolu- 
tion to vote, and it passed without a 
dissenting voice. I then hurried back 
.to you. 


Wess: Yes. 

BrapsHAW: In view of what has hap- 
pened, I should not deliver Colonel 
Nicola’s proposal. It would be useless. 

Wess: You are right, Lieutenant 
Bradshaw. It would be—quite—use- 
less. 

BrapsHaw: I'd better leave before 
he cores. 

WeE:3: Yes. 

(Bradshaw exits, left back. Present- 
ly Washington enters right. He hands 
Webb a letter. Webb salutes and goes 
out, left back. Smith enters.) 

WaSHINGON: Has any word come 
from the Temple? 

SmitTH: I have a communication in 
my hand, sir. I was bringing it in. 
(Washington takes the paper and 
glances at it.) 

WasHINcTON: Excellent. Inform me 
as soon as Mr. Lovell arrives. 

SmitH: Mr. Lovell just returned, sir. 

Wasuincton: Show him in. (Smith 
exits. Lovell enters. He hands Lovell 
the paper.} Mr. Lovell, I have the honor 
of handing you a copy of the resolu- 
tion adopted at the officers’ meeting. 

LOVELL (after merely glancing at the 
paper): General Washington, it is un- 
necessary for me to read this. I have 
already received'a report of the meet- 
ing. I know how your influence was 
responsible for this resolution placing 
the army unqualifiedly behind Con- 
gress. I returned only to admit my er- 
ror and to thank you for your splen- 
did service. I assure you I shall do all 
I can to see that Congress rewards you 
for this act. 

WASHINGTON: I neither want nor can 
I accept any reward for myself. But I 






shall be paid many times over if Con- 
gress deals fairly with my men. 

Lovet: So far as my efforts can ac- 
complish it, Congress shall make good 
every promise made to the army, to 
the strictest letter. 

WasuincTon: Thank you, Mr. Lovell. 

LovELL: I want to apologize for my 
hasty words this afternoon, spoken in 
a moment of great anxiety. I particu- 
larly regret their implication. You 
have often differed with Congress in 
matters of policy, but you have never 
swerved in your allegiance. 

WASHINGTON: You are generous, sir. 
Mr. Lovell, may I tell you a little story 
from my youth? 

LOVELL: Pray do. 

WasHINGTON: When I was a boy I 
had a great desire to go to sea. I went 
so far as to secure an appointment to 
serve on a merchantman. I was ready 
to embark, my kit had been sent 
aboard, when I received a hasty sum- 
mons from my mother forbidding me 
to go. Though bitterly disappointed, I 
yielded to my mother’s injunction; 
whereupon she was so pleased that she 
sent me to England and purchased this 
penknife—which I have never parted 
with. (He takes knife from his pocket.) 
She gave it to me, she said, because I 
had obeyed the authority of my supe- 
riors. Since then, most of my years 
have been spent in public service. Dur- 
ing those years I trust I have never 
forgotten for a single hour that the will 
of the people, as vested in govern- 
mental authority, was my master. I 
could never have been a general if I 
had not first learned to obey my supe- 
rior in command. 
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OLD and NEW 
By May Lamberton Becker 


AM asked to suggest books on which 

to base a term paper on the develop- 
ment of the historical novel in America. 
If I were writing one myself I would 
read the following novels, in order, and 
compare them one with another. Then 
I would have had a good time myself 
—for all these books will make good 
reading—and I would have shared my 
good time with the teacher, in show- 
ing him I had tried to make an original 
contribution to the subject, instead of 
rewriting something I had found in 
one or more histories of American 
literature. I might not have made a 
great contribution, but it would be all 
mine, and that teaches one to think for 
one’s self. ‘ 

So I'd begin with Cooper: preferably 
with The Last of the Mohicans, and if I 
lived in Canada I’d surely take his con- 
temporary, Major Richardson, too, and 
read Wacousta, to see how the same 
influences worked on both. 

Then I'd go to Uncle Tom’s Cabin, as 
a novel that was-contemporary at the 


time and soon became historical. I'd 
look at it not so much as a picture of 
slavery as of the possibilities of slavery, 
and I would try to see why ii aroused 
such fierce feeling on both sides. And 
I'd read Ramor 1 again, to remind my- 
self how much a strong sense of injus- 
tice helps to keep a story moving and 
give it fire. 

I'd read Mary Johnston’s and Ellen 
Glasgow’s Civil War novels, and see 
how the great conflict was revealed 
from the Southern side, in novels that 
neither tamper with the facts nor omit 
the bitter passions of the time. Then of 
course I would compare these with 
Gone With the Wind. 

And I would. read Kenneth Roberts’ 
Arundel series, and see how a fine his- 
torical novel by a man of the present 
generation can help to change people’s 
minds about past periods. Benedict 
Arnold figures largely in this series; it 
does not whitewash him, but it makes 
you see what he was before his fall, 
and to some extent, why he fell. You 
will get the point of view of the com- 
mon man, the common soldier, at a 
great historic period. 

Around these novels other novels 
will cluster, and you may find yourself 
reading many more books than I have 
named, but if you do no more than this, 
and think as yau go, you will have had 
useful and happy experience with a 
brief reading course. 
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WILLIAM S. GILBERT: BAB 


IDNAPPED in Italy, a hun- 

dred years ago, Bab, the 

baby, cost his daddy a ran- 
som: some say twenty-five pounds, 
others say one hundred and twenty- 
five pounds. Good thing he didn’t 
have to pay back as soon as he grew 
up! When he was twenty years old 
he tried to enlist in the Crimean War, 
but the war ended too soon. As a 
clerk in the Civil Service in London, 
he earned a poor, dull living. 

At his boarding house (where he 
astonished friends by dancing the 
Highland Reel in the skirts of the 
Gordon Highlanders of which he was 
an officer), he studied many nights 
to pass the bar examinations. As a 
lawyer for four years, he averaged 
five clients a year. He took little in 
fees. A Frenchman kissed him in 
gratitude. A woman whose case he 
had just lost flung her shoe at his 
head in the courtroom. 

As a school boy in France, and at 
the University of London, where he 
took his B.A. degree, W. S. Gilbert 
had amused his friends with non- 
sense verse and plays. He sent a page 
full, illustrated with his own silly 
drawings, to Fun, a new magazine, 
and the editor begged him to send in 
a whole page every week for the rest 
of his life. Gilbert felt that he had 
used up all his comic powers in that 
very first page. However, the poor 
clerk and lawyer, yearning for that 
extra twenty - five dollars a week, 
found that he could produce one 
every week for years. Soon he be- 
came a favorite known by his signa- 
ture: Bab. 

During the Christmas season of 
1866, his first play, Dr. Dulcamara: 
or the Little Duck and the Great 
Quack, had some success. He had put 
on several jolly parodies of serious 
opera, among them, The Merry Zin- 
gara; or the Pipsy - Wipsy and the 
Tipsy Gypsy, plays like The Happy 
Land, and Sweethearts, and brought 
out a book of the verses from his page 
in Fun, called The Bab Ballads, when 
in 1875, his rollicking satire, Trial by 
Jury, put to tune by Arthur Sullivan, 
a well-known composer, had such 
great success, that a theatre was 
opened to produce almost exclusive- 
ly the comic operas composed by the 
famous Gilbert and Sullivan. 

Gilbert and Sullivan, in the next 
twenty-five years, writing fourteen 
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operas together, had triumph after 
triumph throughout the English- 
speaking world. Ruddigore was al- 
most considered a failure, because it 
ran only eight months, and earned 
Gilbert only seven thousand pounds 
(about thirty-five thousand dollars). 
H.M.S. Pinafore; or The Lass That 
Loved a Sailor, and The Mikado, or 
The Town of Titipu, each played 
over six hundred nights in London. 
Their works are still popular and 
often revived. 

Gilbert died at the age of seventy- 
four, while trying to save a girl from 
drowning. He had been knighted by 
the King, and was a rich man who 
lived simply in a lavish home. He 
himself often said that The Bab Bal- 
lads were the cradle of the charac- 
ters in his comic operas: lovely Rose 
Maybud, who had been found a baby 
on the doorstep, with a change of 
linen and a book of etiquette to guide 
her through life; the timid policemen 
who sang, “Tarantara” to work up 
courage as they hid from robbers; 
Pooh-bah, who held seven jobs with 
the Mikado’s government at once. 
From The Bab Ballads we quote two, 
which show the kind of troubles, 
truths, and extravagant sounds that 
meet in the Bab world. 


The Undecided Man 


Of all the small annoyances that weight 
our mental buoyances, 

No chaff or cold derision is so sad as 
indecision is— 

It’s ruined me, it’s plain it has— 
through life it’s been my bane, 
it has, 

It’s driven me insane, it has, as anyone 
can see! 

Oh my! the troubles and perplexities, 

Oh dear! that mar each little plan! 

Oh law! sufficient quite to vex it is, 

The short uncertain temper of an un- 
decided man! 

In bed each day a-dundering, I lie 
awake a-wondering, 

(In sad uncertain doubt of it) by which 
side to get out of it, 

For all I ever knew of ’em have sides 
(or feet in lieu of ’em) ~ 

They’ve generally two of ’em as any- 
one can see! 

Oh my! the troubles and perplexi- 
ties! etc. 

I never went a-marrying but single 
stopped a-tarrying, 

Though lots of girls I've known, I have; 

been introduced and shown, I 

have, 
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But ne’er a one I’ve got of ’em—no sin- 
gle girl could spot of ’em, 
There’s such a plaguey lot of em, as 

anyone can see! 
Oh my! the troubles and perplexi- 
ties! etc. 
I’ve reached a decent time of life, and 
tired, nearly, I’m of life, 
Whom ought I to enquire of what ill- 
ness to expire of? 
Most men appear to fall of ’em — the 
short of ’em, the tall of ’em, 
I cannot die of all of ’em, as anyone can 
see 
Oh my! perplexed and always won- 
dering, 
Oh dear! ill-natured people say, 
Oh law! I’m like in all my blunder- 
ing, 
A donkey hesitating 'tween two 
packages of hay! 


The Ballad of the “Jim-Jams” 


When your ¢lothes, from your hat to 
your socks, 
Have tickled and scrubbed you all 
day; 
When your brain is a musical box 
With a barrel that turns the wrong 
way; 
When you find you’re too big for your 
coat, 
And a great deal too small for your 
vest, 
With a pint of warm oil in your throat, 
And a pound of tin-tacks in your 
chest; 
When you've got a beehive in your 
head, 
And a sewing machine in each ear; 
And you feel that you’ve eaten your 
bed, 
And you've got a bad headache down 
here; 
(Concluded on page 28-E) 
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O MANY stories with surprise 
endings have reached the 
Round Table that I have come 

to feel like the recipient of endless 
surprise parties. A discussion of such 
stories therefore seems in order. 
Probably everyone enjoys the shock 
in such famous stories as de Maupas- 
sant’s “The Necklace” and O. Henry’s 
“The Gift of the Magi.” But we must 
be careful when we play the game 
ourselves. 

These stories have certain quali- 
ties which ours should have too. They 
have merits other than the surprise 
to compel our interest, character 
study, lively incident. They would be 
good stories without the surprise 
conclusion. Then too, the author does 
not try to make us believe one thing 
in order to tell us at the end that 
something else is true. He does not 
try deliberately to deceive us. He 
only presents fate’s ironic little 
quirks, unexpectedly, as life often 
presents them. The surprise is inher- 
ent in the situation. Is this true when 
a writer describes to us a burglar en- 
tering a house at midnight, but in the 
last sentence informs us that the 
man is really only a reveler trying 
not to wake his wife? Or when a 
soldier marching to battle proves to 
be only a boy on his way to the den- 
tist’s? 

The two stories in today’s Round Table 
are not examples of the typical surprise- 
ending story. They are something better. In 
each, the conclusion gains being some- 
what unexpected, but it is an intrinsic part 
of the story. In “Home” I like especially the 
truthfulness of the situation, and of the 
girl’s inevitable emotional response. 


Adventure 


The afternoon sun of a summer’s day 
fell lovingly on the rich black soil of 
the orchard, where three boys were 
busily digging for fish worms. The two 
older boys might have been twins, so 
nearly the same size they were. The 
younger boy was much smaller, not 
more than six years old. All three were 
dressed in dirty blue overalls and blue 
shirts that were much the worse for 
wear. All had the same shade of tawny 
yellow hair that needed to be cut. Their 
faces were tanned from much exposure 
to the sun. The two older boys dug the 
worms, while the younger child held a 
baking powder can to put them in. 

Suddenly there was a movement in 
the bushes behind the orchard fence 
and all three boys looked up. When the 
tawny head of a little girl appeared, all 
three went on with their work in si- 
lence. The movement continued until 


the little girl had wriggled through the 
fence on her stomach and at last got to 
her feet on the other side. 

She might have been a gypsy’s child 
or an elf from fairyland. Short strands 
of tawny hair that had escaped from 
the braids that fell over her thin shoul- 
ders framed a little brown face. Two 
black eyes of unusual brightness, a lit- 
tle sunburned nose that turned up at 
the end, a mouth too wide for the nar- 
row face, completed the picture. Her 
short yellow dress was soiled and torn, 
and her brown legs were scratched, 
evidently by briars and thorns. 

For a moment the bright eyes took 
in the scene before her. Then with a 
step as light as a fairy’s she was at the 
side of the small boy, the object of her 
search. She held up one small brown 
forefinger, and with a queer mixture of 
elfin mischief and childish seriousness 
spoke one word, “Venture.” Then she 
put the brown finger across her lips to 
signify silence and turned toward the 
fence. 

Without one word the boy put down 
the can and followed her. Down on her 
stomach she went, and through the 
fence, and the boy did likewise. Around 
a thorn thicket, over a rail fence, 
through the sheep pasture, and up over 
the brow of a small hill into the woods, 
she led. Still neither child spoke, as if 
words were of no consequence and 
would waste breath. The path through 
the woods stopped among mossy stones, 
where a sparkling, clear spring found 
birth at the foot of a giant oak tree. 
Both children dropped down on their 
stomachs and lay as still as mice. For 
the space of ten minutes both were si- 
lent and then the boy spoke. “But I 
don’t see her. I haven’t ever seen her. 
Are you sure, Janie, that she is here?” 

“Of course she’s here, but you’ve 
talked now. You’ve scared her away. I 
can’t ever see her when you're here. 
She’s ’fraid of you. But I did want you 
to see my fairy queen. She’s so beauti- 
ful.” And Janie dropped her tawny 
head on her arm and sobbed. She had 
not learned that imagination loves sol- 
itude and may not be shared, even with 
one’s most beloved companion. 

Laura U. Underwood 
Mabscott (W. Va.) High School 
Miss Jean Porter, Teacher 


Home 

“T’m going home!” 

Home! the word came rushing to her 
out of every sound. Home! After six 
long months of work. 

No one met her at the station. No one 
knew she was coming. 

“We're going away for Christmas,” 
Mrs. Nelson had said. “You may have 
the day off.” 

Ruth walked home from the station. 


and discussion of writing problems will 
be given here. Students may also receive 
criticism on request by sending a 
stamped return envelope. Contributions 
may be in any literary form, but prefer- 
ence is given to essays and sketches not 
exceeding 500 words and verse totaling 
not more than 50 lines. Material sub- 
mitted for this page will also be consid- 
ered for the annual Scholastic Awards. 
Address: Round Table Editor, Scholastic, 
250 East 43rd Street, New York City. 








She knew the people who lived in 
every house of the little village. She 
spoke to them cheerfully when she met 
them coming from church. 

At last! Just the same as when she 
had left. The same weather-beaten 
front. The same curtains in the win- 
dows. Her home! 

She could not go to the front door. 
She wanted to see the kitchen first. The 
heat from the old cookstove was flung 
like a heavy blanket over her face as 
she opened the door. Her mother, bend- 
ing over the table, looked up at the 
sound of the opening door. 

“Why Ruth!” 

The exclamation created a bedlam of 
noise. The family came running from 
everywhere. Father, sister, brother-in- 
law, Jerry and Joyce, all talking and 
laughing. Ruth’s head began to whirl. 
They were all just as noisy as ever. 

“Be quiet, everyone,” she begged. 
“How can I hear anything when you’re 
all talking?” 

“Come see our presents.” Jerry was 
proud of the day’s gifts. “We got most 
everything.” 

The excitement continued through 
dinner. After dessert the men retired to 
the parlor, the women to the kitchen. 

“What a mess,” sighed Ella. “I get so 
tired of doing housework. Suppose you 
do the dishes, Ruth.” 

“All right,” Ruth silently rebelled 
against her sister. It had been like this 
since she was old enough to do dishes. 
“Is there any hot water, Mother?” 

“Yes. Pll help you.” 

“Oh, no!” Ruth retorted quickly. 
“You do this all the time. Go talk to 
Dad.” 

The older woman laughed. “Talk to 
Dad? Listen!” The sound of masculine 
voices in heated argument came to 
them over the noise the children were 
making. 

“Well, then go read. You like to do 
that.” 

Ella got up from her chair. “I feel 
rather tired,” she complained. “I’m go- 
ing to bed.” 

After the kitchen work was finished, 
Ruth walked into the parlor, where the 
men were debating politics. She looked 
with dismay at the disordered room. 
Papers, candy, gifts, magazines and 
cigar ashes were scattered about. 
Wearily she stooped to pick up the 
papers. 

“Never mind,” her mother’s voice cut 

(Concluded on page 28-E) 
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ANY a professional man 
now in obscurity might 
have risen to the highest 

rank, if he had been far - seeing 
enough to train his body, as well as 
his mind,” said the great Prime Min- 
ister Gladstone once. Those are 
strong words. Are they true? 

An audience has both eyes and 
ears. Too often a speaker is so con- 
eerned with their hearing that he di- 
rects his talk to his listeners as 
though they were blind. The result is 
that the body is left to its own devices 
and becomes a Walter Winchell, 





This is an old trick—but an effective 
one. Try it before your looking glass. 


broadcasting things which ought to 
be left unsaid. 

The body should supplement the 
message of the voice. Let’s suppose 
that you have to deliver a speech to 
your school audience on the subject 
of supporting the dramatic club. The 
voice says: “We must believe in our 
school actors. If they are to succeed, 
they must know that we have faith 
in their ability to produce good 
plays.” 

What is the body saying to sup- 
port these words? Here are a few 
samples picked at random from pu- 
pils in a public speaking class: “It is 
in fear and with much trembling that 
I stand here.” “I’d rather be shot than 
make this speech.” “What do I care 
whether I stand erect?” “Sure, I’m 
lazy!” “I wish I could craw. ina 
hole!” 

Are we aware that the body is con- 
Stantly broadcasting that about us? 
Do we want our bodies to testify 


STAND UP! 


If One of Your Ambitions 
Is to Be a Good Speaker, 
Check Up on Your Posture 


By James T. Stratton, Jr. 


against us? Since posture is a speech 
in itself, why not let the audience 
hear something flattering? Say, “I 
am glad of this opportunity to be 
here.” “I am confident of my ability 
to interest you.” “I am proud of my 
carriage!” 

Now there’s a good idea .. . pride. 
The first principle of good posture is 
pride. Persons who have little pride 
in themselves seidom have correct 
posture. If we are proud, we nat- 
urally carry our heads high, lift our 
chests, hold our spines erect, and 
walk positively. Thus we are a long 
way on the road to good posture, 
provided there is no false conceit 
about it. 

Let’s get in front of a mirror, full 
length if possible. Take a thorough 
look at the person you see. Start with 
the feet. Hm-m-m.. . high heeled 
shoes look well when they are close 
together . . . Cuban heels can be a 
little apart . . . so can low ones. Care- 
ful, there’s Horatius-at-the-bridge 
ready to die! Keep experimenting 
until you find the position in which 
your feet look best. Make that posi- 
tion a habit. Start walking, then stop 
and set the feet in the selected stance. 
Repeat until setting the feet properly 
becomes a natural, graceful habit. 

Let’s move upward. Where shall 
the weight of the body be thrown? 
Thrust the body forward over the 
balls of the feet. You should lean 
slightly toward the audience. If your 
weight is now balanced correctly, 
you will be able to rise on the toes 
without first leaning forward. Turn 
your side toward the mirror. Balance 
correctly. Rise slowly on the toes 
without first leaning forward. Now 
then, slowly . . . down, up, down, up, 
down, up, down! Try that daily. 


Next hold the chest high, but be 
careful not to pout with it! Whether 
speaking or silent, exhaling or inhal- 
ing, keep that chest high. This will 
require practice, but it will raise the 
diaphragm, flatten the abdomen, and 
hold the spine erect. Now keep the 
chin up. Look directly at the audi- 
ence. 

You might check your balance and 
posture with these final exercises. 
Draw a fifteen foot chalk ljne straight 
across the floor. Get on one end of it, 


and with the chin up, the eyes on the 
wall ahead, sense the approximate 
position of tle line and walk it. 
Steady! Don’t wobble! Careful, 
you’re falling off!! Once over, ex- 
amine the soles of your shoes to de- 
termine where the chalk marks are. 
In the center? That’s where they be- 
long. Practice this exercise until you 
walk the line easily and naturally. 
Place a book on the head. It’s an 
old trick, but an effective one. Care- 
fully balance it. The chin should be 
up. Now walk easily and naturally, 
and swing the arms rhythmically. 
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The listeners’ attention may easily be 
distracted by the poor posture of the 
speaker. Learn to stand correctly so that 
your audience may concentrate on your 
message—not on how you are standing. 


When you become adept, you can try 
sitting down, rising, and turning. Ex- 
perts get so they walk as if the book 
were not on their heads, but then 
they never hurry or move in the 
“carrying - a - message - to- Garcia” 
manner. Move definitely toward 
some spot, but why race? 

Since the entire body is used to re- 
enforce a speech, the muscles must 
be kept conditioned, as ready to play 
their part as is a quarter miler to run 
in a championship. Thus constant, 
daily exercise becomes a necessity, if 
one wishes to train the body to say, 
“I am alert. I am awake. I am in 
good physical condition.” 

If you have ever gazed on the 
rugged grandeur of Mt. Liberty in 
the White Mountains, you will real- 
ize how eloquently a voiceless peak 
can talk. Just so your voiceless body 
will testify eloquently for you. As 
Gladstone suggested long ago, suc- 
cess will come your way more surely, 
if you are far-seeing enough to spend 
time training your body. 
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Literary Leads 





BOOKS AND YOU AND 
wR. MAUGHAM 

“Whatever the learned say about a 
book,” says Somerset Maugham in an 
article “Books and You” in the Feb. 4 
Saturday Evening Post, “however 
unanimous they are in their praise of it, 
unless it interests you it is no business 
of yours.” In this article about reading 
for pleasure Mr. Maugham goes on to 
recommend a list of books which have 
helped him “live more fully.” He says 
he’s a different man for having read 
them. If you are interested in the list, 
look it up in the Post. Mr. Maugham 
doesn’t recommend it for others; he 
merely names there the two dozen 
books that have meant the most to him. 
The gist of the whole article is that no 
book can “help you live more fully” 
unless you enjoy reading it, and that 
you hve to find those books for your- 
self. 


“s*PRERCHS 

In dicenssing the recent action of a 
smal! library in New York State in 
banning Anne Morrow Lindbergh’s 
Listen, the Wind! “because the Board 
disapproves of the hugger-mugger 
overseas antics of the Colonel, who is 
no longer America’s No. 1 hero” the 
Roving Eye in the current Wilson Bul- 
letin comments: 

“T hold no brief for the Colonel and 


for the albatross-medal round his neck, 
but it seems to me extremely wrong- 
headed to throw out his wife’s books 
(which are excellent of their kind) 
from any public library, or for that 


matter to throw out his own, because 


we don’t like his supposed political 
bias.-We might as well reject a man’s 
writings because his grandfather voted 
for Bryan... . Let’s try to be sensible, 
even in a mad world!” 


ENGLISH FIELD DAY 

In order to stimulate interest in the 
study of English and allied fields, the 
Peekskill Senior High School is spon- 
soring the first of a series of English 
Field Days in April, an idea which we 
think will interest other English stu- 
dents and teachers. Invitations to par- 
ticipate have been enthusiastically ac- 
cepted by about 30 of the larger high 
schools round about Peekskill. The ob- 
jectives are, of course. to focus atten- 
iton on the Language Arts and Litera- 
ture, to bring related departments into 
closer communion, to give students an 
opportunity to compare their work, 
and to stimulate those students to fur- 
ther activity. We haven’t space to list 
all the proposed activities, but among 
others they include a creative writing 
panel, arm-chair reading of verse, 
chorie reading, and round tables on 
journalism, word-origins and vocabu- 
lary, book discussion. Competitive ac- 
tivities include debating and, drama 
tournaments, spelling, grammer and 
vocabulary bees, etc. 








1. Are You a Word Detective? 
By Gretta Baker 
Some of the following sentences are 
correct; others contain faulty construc- 
tions. See whether you can detect the 
errors without the aid of the key on 


page 39 
1. Fred and me attended the meet- 
ing. 


2. Joe swam the river in fifteen min- 
utes. 

3. Am I speaking to Miss Jones? Yes, 
this is she. 

4. My brother is older than me. 

5. Invitations were sent to my sister 
and I. 

6. Will you learn me to play tennis? 

7. Is your brother as tall as I? 

8. The girl whom you met is John’s 
sister. 

9. You will find the children laying 
on the grass under the tree. 

10. The two books that was here on 
the desk belong to Ethel. 

11. You only need two cupfuls of 
sugar for the cake. 

12. Do you like those kind of apples? 

13. I knew it was them when I heard 
the knock. 

14. Which of these two hats do you 
like best? 

15. Nobody except you and me knows 
the answer to the riddle. 


WHAT’S YOUR VOCABULARY SCORE? 


16. Would you like Fred and I to 
help you? 

17. Tommy has less marbles than 
his brother. 

18. Are you going to send invitations 
to us boys? 

19. Being that you’re my friend, I'll 
tell you the secret. 

20. Everybody but Jim and me left 
early. 


2. The Right Word 


Find the misused word in each of the 
following sentences, and substitute the 
correct one in its place: 


1. “The evil that men do lives after 
them, 
The good is oft inured with their 
bones.” 

2. Eliza alluded the bloodhounds by 
escaping across the ice. 

3. Washington’s troops stood by their 
leader in spite of the fact that the em- 
issary had been empty for months. 

4. Greek myths are peopled with 
nymphs, naiads, dryads, satires, and 
demigods. 

5. Wheeling her horse, Helen struck 
her pursuer across the face with her 
quirk. 

6. “Tut, tut,” muttered the dismayed 
doctor, “this boy has a case of recipient 
measles.” 






Poetry Corner 
(Concluced from page 25-E) 


When your lips are like underdone 


paste, 
And you’re highly gamboge in the 
gill; 
And your mouth has a coppery taste, 
As if you’d just bitten a pill; 
When everything spins like a top, 
And your stock of endurance gives 
out; 
If some miscreant proposes a chop 
(Mutton - chop, with potatoes and 
stout), 
When your mouth is of flannel—like 
mine— 
And your teeth not on terms with 
their stumps, 
And spiders crawl over your spine, 
And your muscles have all got the 


mumps; 
When you’re bad with the creeps and 
the crawls, 
And the shivers, and shudders, and 
shakes, 


And the pattern that covers the walls 
Is alive with black - beetles and 
snakes: 
When you doubt if your head is your 
own, 
And vou jump when an open door 
slams, 
And you've got to a state which is 
known 
To the medical world as “jim- 
jams” — 
If such symptoms you find 
In your body or head 
They’re not easy to quell 
You may make up your mind 
That you’re better in bed, 
For you're not all well. 





“The Undecided Man” and “The Bal- 
lad of the Jim-Jams” are reprinted 
from The Lost Bab Ballads, by W. S. 
Gilbert, by permission of the publish- 
er, G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 








Round Table 
(Concluded from page 26-E) 
into her thoughts. “I'll do that tomor- 
row.” 


Ruth frowned. “I can’t sit here and 
look at this mess.” 


The shouts of the children were be- 


coming unbearable. 

“Jerry, can’t you be quieter?” 

“Them trains is making all the noise. 
We ain’t.” 

Ruth put her hand to her aching 
head. Would the afternoon ever end? 

At four o’clock her father took her 
to the depot. Everyone except Ella 
went along. 

“Good-by, Ruth,” her mother’s eyes 
filled with tears. “I hope we’ll see you 
at Easter.” 

“I do too, mom.” 

“Good-by, Ruth, good-by.” 

“Good-by, everyone!” 

She choked back the tears as the 
train pulled slowly away from the sta- 
tion. She was leaving again. 

Beatrice Evans, 16 
Tomah (Wisconsin) High School 
Eunice M. McGlachlin, Teacher 
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“BOY dates GIRL 


Title Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


stitious about telegrams. They 

either meant the best of luck, 
like long-lost legacies or million- 
dollar prizes, or—else! And when the 
telegraph boy appeared on Friday 
afternoon, the day before her dinner 
party, Polly was sure this would be 
—“or else.” She just felt it in her 
bones. Something would have to hap- 
pen to upset her plans. The telegram 
was from Aunt Mamie, as usual! 
Every time she had an ache or a pain, 
Aunt Mamie wired for Mrs. Penny to 
come at once. And Mrs. Penny always 
went. Then came back in two days 
with the report that Mamie was 
“stronger than an ox”! 

Aunt Mamie’s “spells” came so fre- 
quently that the Penny household 
had a set emergency routine to fol- 
low. The three younger boys were 
automatically “farmed out” at Aunt 
Lucy’s, next door, and Polly took over 
the housekeeping for Mr. Penny and 
the twelve-year-old twins, Bill and 
Sid. Usually, Polly didn’t mind. It 
was rather fun to run the house, even 
if it meant getting up early and cook- 
ing breakfast, then dashing straight 
home from school to clean up and get 
supper. Bill and Sid were a big help. 
They had always liked to cook, from 
the first time they went to Scout 
camp. And, when a boys’ cooking 
class was formed at Middlevale Ju- 
nior Hi, the Penny boys were all for 
it. The idea had sounded sissy to some 
of the fellows, but when Bill and Sid 
Penny registered, others followed 
suit. The Penny boys were anything 
but sissies! 

Polly knew she could depend on 
the twins. With them as assistants, 
she thought she might be able to 
manage. But dinner for twelve was a 
large order. And what if Dad should 
make the thirteenth? Horrors! But 
Dad, it seems, had no idea of horning 
in. He was already “dated up” for a 
hunting trip Saturday and wouldn’t 
be home until late in the evening, so 
he announced Friday night at supper. 

Polly spent most of Friday evening 
getting organized. The twins always 
teased her about her batch of papers! 
They said it took more lists and 
“timetables” than groceries for Pol- 
ly’s parties. Perhaps that was the se- 
cret of their success! Nothing ever 
went screwy. There was always 
plenty of bread and butter, and, if a 


Pisses had always been super- 
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20. POLLY PENNY AND BROS. 
By Gay Head 








sauce called for “2 teaspoons of 
Worcestershire,” it didn’t burn your 
tongue off because the cook had used 
tabasco instead! 

Polly pored over the menu for 
some time. Maybe it would be better 
to plan a buffet—or something sim- 
pler, since her mother wouldn’t be 
there. But she had so wanted to have 
a real dinner party this time—with 
courses! Nope, she’d go ahead. The 
only thing she was afraid to tackle 
was rolls. She would buy those at the 
bakery and reheat them in a covered 
dish so that they wouldn't be dry. No 
one would know the difference! 

The rest of the menu was more or 
less planned to be served in a jiffy. 
For the first course she would have 
tomato and sauerkraut juice cocktails 
with cheese wafers. The combination 
was keen and it was simple to mix 
the cocktail: 2/3 tomato juice, 1/3 
sauerkraut juice, salt and pepper, 
and chill it for three hours in the re- 
frigerator. The boys could serve it 
from trays in the living room, while 
Polly was fixing the dinner plates. 

For the main course she considered 
several dishes. But the twins insisted 
that she stick to her famous meat 
balls with mushroom sauce. This 
suited Polly, because it was an inex- 
pensive dish (a de luxe ground meat 
made into cakes, browned in a skillet, 
placed in a baking pan, smothered in 
mushroom soup, and baked slowly 
for 45 minutes), and she could use 
the oven at the same time for baking 
potatoes and for heating the rolls. 
The only think she’d have to watch 
on top the stove would be the peas 
and carrots. 

Salad? Polly decided not. Twelve 


Note: In Social Studies Edition, pages 21-28 (English Section) are omitted. 




















salads would take up a lot of room to 
fix. And, besides, most boys thought 
they were a nuisance. Rabbit food, 
they said. Better concentrate on the 
dessert. But what? The twins always 
screamed for chocolate. But it must 
be something easy to fix and inexpen- 
sive. Why not one-egg cake cut in 
squares and served with a hot fudge 
nut sauce? The cake could be baked 
in the morning, and she had a good 
recipe for the kind of sauce that 
would keep in the refrigerator for 
days. Add coffee with dessert, and— 
yummy! 

Saturday morning Polly was an 
early bird. She sent the twins out 
with the grocery lists, and she 
cleaned up the breakfast dishes and 
made the cake. Then she put them 
to work cleaning the house, while she 
got out “a dozen of everything” to 
be used that night. Some of the silver 
had to be polished and some of the 
glasses wiped clean, but Polly want- 
ed everything to be spic and span. 
The dinner table must gleam—like 
those pictured in magazines! 

Lunch was a pick-up affair—sand- 
wiches and cocoa, and then Polly 
marched the twins into the dining 
room. “And now, my little pets,” she 
teased, “you’re going to get full in- 
structions as to how to set the table. 
Maybe you learned in cooking class, 
but, judging by the layout last night 
at supper, your memory needs re- 
freshing. My silver was all wrong. I 
almost used my fork for the soup. 
Now, look, Bill, fork to the left, knife 
to the right. Cutting edge toward the 
plate, if you please. Don’t crowd, 
there, sonny boy, and leave space for 
(Concluded on page 37) 


“Jerry Pulls the Strings’ 


Marionette Movie Stars Tell 
the Story of Coffee and Enact 
Historic Coffee House Scenes 


UST playing around with dolls. That’s what 

Matthew Atwell calls Jerry’s occupation. But 
Jerry calls it puppeteering and is very serious about 
his puppet studio. He’s also serious about marrying 
Donna Atwell. And there’s the problem. Mr. Atwell 
won’t consent to the marriage until Jerry becomes 
a business man. So Jerry sets out to prove that pup- 
peteering is a good business, not childish nonsense. 


l The photo above shows the first scene in Jerry's puppet play. 
Jerry. in puppet form, visits a Brazilian coffee plantation and 
hears the story of coffee from the coffee - grower, Don Miguel. 


2 Miguel tells Jerry the legend about the discovery of coffee in 

Arabia: One day a goat-herd found his goats dancing about 
in most ungoatlike fashion (see photo at left), When questioned. 
they said that they'd been eating “cherries” off the coffee tree. 


Coffee was brought to England from Turkey about 1650. Coffee - houses soon be- 
came popular, as clubs, and were the favorite meeting-places of great writers, 
actors, and political leaders of the day. The above picture shows a London coffee- 
house scene with Mrs. Siddons, actress, about to accept the invitation of author 
Samuel Johnson (left) to have coffee with him, Boswell, and Oliver Goldsmith (right). 


4 This scene takes place in the Green 

Dragon coffee-house in Boston. Joha 
Adams (right) meets Paul Revere who 
brings news of British attack. Plans are 
made for Paul's famous midnight ride. 


Matthew Atwell is just as fond of his coffee fac- 
tory as Jerry is of puppets. So Jerry hits on a cork- 
ing good scheme for selling himself and his puppets 
to Mr. Atwell. He decides to tell the story of coffee 
in a puppet play for Papa’s benefit. 

The story of coffee and how it is grown is told in a 
play performed entirely by marionettes, as string 


puppets are called—with Jerry and Donna back- 
stage pulling the strings! When the play is over Mr. 
Atwell is completely “sold” on the puppets and on 
Jerry, as a prospective son-in-law. 

In case you’re beginning to wonder—this isn’t a 
travelling marionette show. It’s a film—unusual, 
we think, because of its fine use of marionettes. 
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5 Miguel takes Jerry into the orchard. “So this is how coffee 
beans are picked.” says Jerry, watching the natives at work. 


6 Miguel then shows Jerry how coffee beans are dried in the 

sun. For several days the beans are turned over and over 
by workers with rakes (note man at right). then separated in 
piles (center) and put into bags, ready for cleaning and sorting. 


The most amusing scene in the 
puppet play is the goat scene. At the 
beginning the goat-herd sings: 


“A goat-herd, I, as you can see 

I tend my goats most patiently. 
But I am bored as I can be, 

For goats are such dull company.” 


Then, when he discovers the goats 
dancing about the coffee tree, they 
sing a song to him. However, per- 
haps the most interesting scene 
opens, about 1765, in a London coffee 
house. Oliver Goldsmith is seated at 
table, right, and David Garrick at 
table, left, with two men. Samuel 
Johnson is entering. 

Ist Man: (whispers to 2nd) There's 
Sam Johnson. And Boswell—as usual 
—at his heels. There should be sport. 
Garrick can’t abide the old scribbler. 

Johnson: (bluff, hearty voice) My 
dear Oliver Goldsmith, I ask pardon for 
my tardiness. In truth, young Boswell, 
here, is much too good a listener. I had 
no mind of the time. 

Goldsmith: Your apologies, my dear 
Johnson, fall on ears unheeding. I’ve 
scarce noticed your absence what with 
sipping coffee—to say nothing of a free 
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seat at a performance by the Great 
Garrick, yonder. 

Johnson: (sniffs) H’mph! Yon David 
is a pretty lad. "Tis sad that where such 
beauty reigns, seems not a welcome 
place for brains. (Turns to Boswell) 
Pray, make no note of that. The 
rhyme’s not bad, but the meter’s faulty. 
(Turns to rear and calls) Hi, wench, 
my coffee. Didst think I came to— 

Barmaid: Oh La, sir. You came to be 
listened to, Ill be bound! Coffee may 
please you, but talk is your meat and 
drink. (Johnson tries to chuck her un- 
der the chin) Away with you! The ears 
on your cup will listen to your talk— 
not mine! 

Johnson: Egad, I think I'll give that 
to posterity. (Turns to Boswell) 

(Enter Mrs. Siddons) 

Voices: Mrs. Siddons! Mrs. Siddons, 
the actress! What does she here? 

Johnson: Ah, my dear Mrs. Siddons. 
You do me too much honor to seek me 
out here. 

Mrs. Siddons: Samuel Johnson, you 
promised me a play. You'll not escape 
me in a coffee-house. Have me a cup— 
and a chair. 

Johnson: (Loudly) Hi, wench. Coffee 
for the lady. (To Siddons) And as for 
a chair (he gestures to the bench he 


“Is no bean—is cherry outside,” corrects Miquel. The ripe colfee 
cherries are picked, then soaked in vats until the beans pop out. 


7 The puppet play is over, but Miguel is found perched on a 

bag of coffee and refuses to go home until Matthew Atwell 
has completed the story by showing how coffee is blended. 
roasted and packed. Mr. Atwell agrees and adds a happy ending! 


has just vacated), surely a seat not fit 
for greatness and beauty. But ‘twill 
be a throne if you do sit upon it. 

Mrs. Siddons: I'm much afraid you're 
as flattering to this hard-wood bench 
as to me. (A moment elapses) 

Johnson: What's this! No coffee? 
(Loudly) Hi, wench! Coffee! 

(Maid appears with tray, slips, falls) 

Johnson: Egad, my lady, the poor gel 
has fallen before so much greatness 
and loveliness. All in one person— 
*twas too much for her. 

That’s a sample of the film’s script. 
Try acting it out in class, or use it for 
a puppet show, or write additional 
scenes after looking up your Boswell. 

“Jerry Pulls the Strings” will 
probably not be shown at your local 
movie theatre, for it is being loaned 
free to schools by the American Can 
Company. It is a “sponsored” educa- 
tional! film, telling the story of coffee, 
though no brand of coffee is adver- 
tised. It will be a welcome and useful 
addition to the list of films that help 
pupils “travel” away from their own 
countryside to see agricultural and 
industrial processes with which they 
are not familiar. 


$1 





MAKING MARIONETTES 


oe 


The expert, in photo above, is putting the finishing touches 
on a clay model of a marionette head. She began with a 
lump of wet clay. placed on a stand, modelled it by hand into 
the general egg shape of the head. then pressed in facial fea- 
tures. and now uses a sharp-pointed stick to outline the lips. 


2 Using the stand as a handle. the girl at right dips the head 

into a cream-like mixture of piaster of Paris and water. This 
gives the head a plaster mold which begins to harden quickly 
but is allowed to stand over-night to complete the hardening 
process. Next day the mold is split In half, the clay removed. 


3 The worker here eases the dark clay from the plaster mold 

and is ready to begin on the papier-mache head, the final 
product. This is done by soaking short strips of wrapping paper 
in water, then dipping them in flour paste and fitting them into 
the mold in several layers, When the paper is dry, the mold is 
removed and the two halves of the head fastened together with 
paper strips, This. process is long and slow, but not difficult, 
However, there are short-cut methods, such as modeling papier 
mache on top of clay. Boys who like to whittle can make ¢arved 
wooden heads. Stuffed muslin, stocking, or doll heads are good. 


Experts Do It This Way But 
Suggest Short Cuts and Low 
Cost Tips for School Clubs 


ARIONETTES, or puppets, are like 
people. That’s why they’re fun to 
work with. They can have as much per- 
sonality—in the way they walk or bow or 
wag their heads or even “talk’”’—as the 
people you see and talk to, day by day. 
The making of marionettes, as shown on 
these two pages, may seem difficult, but, 


4 The array of tools on the table before 
shows the fine workmanship which went 

of the marionettes for “Jerry Pulls the Strings.” They were con- 
structed by Rufus and Margo Rose, two famous American pup- 
peteers, with a large staff of experts working under their direc- 
tion. The eighty-five puppets used in the play were made of 
plastic wood, but cloth marionettes or combinations of part-wood, 
part-cloth puppets are practical. No matter what the material, ¢ 
puppet's hands, feet, trunk, and head must be weighted with 
lead, in order that the puppet will be able to walk, sit and bow. 
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all these photos show how professional 
puppeteers do the job; there are much 
shorter and easier ways. We tell you 
about some of them in the captions below 
the photos; others you may learn by dig- 
ging into the many fine books on the sub- 
ject. And the best part about school mar- 
jonette clubs, is that there’s room for 
more than the ones who make or manip- 
ulate the puppets. Scenery and costume 
designers, electricians, actors and direc- 
tors, all can have fun with marionettes. 


5 Marionette faces and hands can be paint 

ed in oil, tempera, or water colors. Hair. 
beards, and moustaches are olten made of 
wool yarn, but may also be painted. If water 
colors are used, a coating of varnish will pre- 
serve the colors and heighten the effect. 





“assembly line.” where the various 7 Costuming marionettes is an excellent way to begin costume 
are put together. Arms and legs are designing. Fine materials do not the fanciest costumes make, 
and lower, with hands and feet at and an old scrap bag will often provide clothes fit for a puppet 
pegged, cloth ones sewn together. king. Ermine robes can be made from velvet scraps and cotton. 


ae 


u This photo shows how the marionettes are manipulated from 

above. Here the “bridge” on which the puppeteers stand 
was built much higher than usual, because of filming the scene. 
The three oblong boxes, above stage. hold the lights, which, 
with the puppeteers, would usually be concealed by a curtain. 
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STAGECOACH. (A Walter Wanger Pro- 
duction released by United Artists. 
Directed by John Ford. Screen Play 
by Dudley Nichols from the magazine 
story “Stage to Lordsburg” by Ernest 
Haycox.) 


It was an oddly assorted group of 
passengers who climbed aboard the 
Overland Express stagecoach at Tonto, 
Arizona one day in 1885. True, they 
were all headed for Lordsburg, New 
Mexico, but a common destination was 
definitely all they had in common. In- 
side there were Mrs. Mallory (Louise 
Platt), trying to reach her husband at 
a frontier Army post before the birth 
of her child; Mr. Peacock (Donald 
Meek), looking much more like an old- 
time preacher than the whiskey drum- 
mer that he was; Hatfield (John Car- 
radine), a gambler whose air of mys- 
tery was enhanced by a flourish of 
Southernchivalry; Doc Boone (Thomas 
Mitchell), a doctor who had “drunk” 
himself out of a good medical practice; 
and Dallas (Claire Trevor) who was 
being run out of town by the ladies of 
the Tonto Law and Order League. On 


LLOWING the FILMS 


heavy valise, and before the coach is 
hardly on the open road the remaining 
floor space inside is claimed by the 
Ringo Kid (John Wayne) who is on 
his way to Lordsburg to “settle up” 
with the Plummer brothers for having 
sent him to jail. The Marshal, of course, 
is delighted to have the Ringo Kid un- 
der his care, but the Kid vows to com- 
plete his business before surrendering 
to the law. 

You can see, at a glance, that such a 
group would offer infinite possibilities 
for plots and sub-plots—drama and 
melodrama, but the job of keeping the 
story in the middle of the road, stop- 
ping off only for short snatches, and 
still arriving at Lordsburg with no 
characters left straggling behind would 
require a masterly hand. Perhaps two 
hands are better than one, or four hands 
are better than two, or maybe writer 
Dudley Nichols and director John Ford 
used both their hands and feet. All we 
knowis that the twoof them haveturned 
out a cracker-jack production which 
will be classified, no doubt, as a super- 
Western, but which deserves to be 





George Bancroft rides shot-gun guard with John Wayne, The Ringo Kid, a passenger 
in the stagecoach which makes a memorable journey in the new Walter Wanger film. 


top the coach were Buck (Andy De- 
vine), the driver, and Curly (George 
Bancroft), the U. S. Marshal of Tonto, 
who decided to ride as shot-gun guard 
when a message came through that 
Geronimo and his wild Apaches were 
on the rampage again. Riding along- 
side were a troop of cavalrymen as es- 
cort to the first relay station. 

As the coach leaves town, it is halted 
by Banker Gatewood (Burton Church- 
ill) who piles in with a strangely 


right out in front with any list of films. 
It has thrills aplenty——-gun play and 
a running attack by the Apaches which 
will make your hair stand on end; it 
has mystery—in the part played by 
the gambler Hatfield and the banker 
Gatewood; it has comedy—the 
squeaky-voiced driver and the mouth- 
twitching Mr. Peacock, who would 
much prefer to be back in Kansas City, 
Kansas, than peddling whiskey on the 
prairies, particularly in the neighbor- 


hood of Geronimo; it has romance ang 


_ it has stark human drama, particularly, 


in the scenes at the Apache Wells 
station, where the birth of Mrs. Mal. 
lory’s child is attended by Doc Wells, 
completely sobered, Dallas, and the 
Indian wife of the Mexican station- 
master. All these elements are beauti- 
fully blended into story form; besides, 
there is some of the most striking pho- 
tography yet to be found in any Wes- 
tern. 

The time element is interesting be- 
cause it is almost continuous, and, ex- 
cept for a brief stop for lunch at the 
first relay station and the overnight 
stop at Apache Wells, the stage coach is 
the studio set, as it rumbles on its way 
—to the tune, by the way, of a lively 
score based on American folk tunes. 


HONOLULU. (Metro - Goldwyn - Mayer, 
Produced by Jack Cummings. Di. 
rected by Eddie Buzzell. Story and 
Sereen Play by Herbert Fields.) 


Although the story here of a good- 
looking movie star who exchanges 
places with a good-looking Hawaiian 
plantation owner (both of whom look 
exactly like Robert Young—and are) 
is no great shakes as a plot, it does well 
enough as an excuse for some of Elea- 
nor Powell’s best dancing and Gracie 
Allen’s most delightful nit-wittery. 
And, after all, Honolulu is a pleasant 
change of atmosphere and, certainly, 
there is no more beautiful native dance 
than the hula, when it is done beauti- 
fully, as it is here in one island scene. 
(Count us out, though, for the hula- 
tap-dance which concludes the num- 
ber). The music’s good, and everybody 
seems happy, except Mr. Young who, 
we suspect, would much prefer step- 
ping back into one good part rather 
than playing a dubious double role. 
Maybe we’re wrong, but we think all 
that business of talking to himself 
seemed silly to him, too. 

Great Discovery: At last we’ve found 
out who the hat designers must have 
had in mind when they whipped up 
some of the concoctions now being sold 
as women’s hats. It was Gracie Allen. 
She wears some of the most frivolous, 
fantastic, and absolutely unbeliev- 
able of the lot in this film and they go 
perfectly with her inimitable expres- 
sion when she giggles outrageously and 
then flattens the pancake with “Hu-um. 
I don’t get it!” 


The Lady Shows Up 


If you are a faithful follower of our 
films page and took note of our hip- 
hip-hooray for a “new Hitchcock film” 
called: The Lady Vanishes ’way last 
fall, you probably decided, sooner or 
later, that The Lady and The Film both 
Vanished. Now we didn’t make this 
one up; we saw the film then and 
thought it was a knock-out. Still do, 
and are happy to find it has finally been 
released. Don’t miss it! As a director 
of melodrama Hitchcock has no equals. 
And, as we said before, from first to 
last, you are in Mr. Hitchcock’s clutches 
and you love it. 
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HERE’S a treat in store for 
Americans when the Crosby 
Gaige collection at Rocke- 
feller Center, New York, is opened 
to the public. It’s a treat which will 
hold the strongest appeal probably 
for men, ranging in age from fathers 
who can’t leave their kids’ mechani- 
cal toys alone, to the kids themselves. 
But the feminine mind, too, will be 
fascinated by the objects displayed. 

The Gaige collection is unique in 
the United States. It’s made up of 
about 200,000 patent models which 
were filed with the United States 
Patent Office from the time the Office 
opened its doors in 1820 until 1890. 
After the later date, inventors were 
no longer required to submit models, 
but could present blue prints of their 
inventions. These were working 
models, made by hand, for the most 
part, by men who had a knack for 
using tools. The collection includes 
about 200,000 models for everything 
under the sun from the practical to 
the ridiculous. 

Mr. Gaige, a prominent theatrical 
producer, has collected odd objects 
as one of his hobbies. While his agent 
was searching for collector’s items, 
he heard about these patent models. 
which had been bought from the 
United States Government by Sir 
Henry Wellcome, of the drug manu- 
facturing firm of Burroughs, Well- 
come & Co., in 1926. At that time the 
Government decided to dispose of 
the patent models because they were 
taking up too much room. The Smith- 
sonian Institution took the models of 
such important inventions as the 
Morse telegraph and the Edison elec- 
tric light. The rest Sir Henry stored 
in the warehouses of his plant, in 
Tuckahoe, New York, until Mr. Gaige 

















purchased them last year. A staff is 











This tiny sled model has a brake which 
ean be set by pulling the lever, moped 
in the right hand. The brake, at ed 
to the middle prong, dug into the snow. 
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Mrs. Sabra Holbrook, Executive Director of Youthbuilders, an organization devoted 
to character education for young people, here demonstrates the “Johnny Jone~ copy- 
ing machine” of 1852. Wheel turns to right letter which is then struck on the paper. 


Riding a Patent Hobby Horse 


By Joan Coyne 


now busy unpacking, cataloguing 
and assembling the models. No one 
knows what the cases still unopened 
may contain, for the collection had 
never been catalogued. 

Looking at the collection, one real- 
izes why the American people have 
been called a race of inventors, and 
why our civilization is sometimes 
labelled a “machine civilization.” 
Each tiny model is the witness of 
some man’s dream, and of his hope 
for wealth and fame. Some of the 
dreams revolutionized entire indus- 
tries. Others were so trivial they have 
long been forgotten. 

The most exciting revelation of the 
collection was perhaps the opening 
of a safe built of crystallized iron in 
1860, which had been sealed for 
many years. Apparently it was not 
an easy safe to crack, for it was 
scarred by jimmy: marks and a hole 
had been bored through, perhaps in 
order to blow it up. To an expert 
locksmith, however, the combination 
was no trick. A few minutes’ twirling, 
and the doors were open. 

Inside was an application for a 
patent, together with a drawing of a 
device for decreasing the draught of 
vessels in shallow water, raising 
them above their water line. The ap- 
plication was filed on March 10, 1849, 
by “A. Lincoln, Springfield, Illinois.” 
The application read: 

“To whom it may concern: Be it 


known that I, A. Lincoln of Spring- 
field, in the County of Sangamon, in 
the State of Ilinois, have invented a 
new and improved manner of com- 
bining adjustahle buoyant air cham- 
bers with a steamboat, or other ves- 
sel, for the purpose of enabling their 
draught of water to be readily less- 
ened to enable them to pass over bars, 
or through shallow water, without 
discharging their cargoes.” 

Nobody knows just what happened 
to the Lincoln invention. But it shows 





Red plush and all, this little dentist 


chair many tricks. The lever at the 
bottom raised the patient, the one at the 
top pivoted him, adding to his pleasure. 














The Steinway model, beautifully finished 
throughout its eight inches of height, 
looks like one of the better parlor organs 
played by all cultured Victorian girls. 


that even at the age of thirty, Lin- 
coln was not too busy practicing law 
to try his hand at invention. The idea 
had probably been in his mind for 
years. As a boy of 19, young Abe 
worked on a flatboat which went 
down the Ohio and Mississippi to 
New Orleans. Later, after his family 
moved from Indiana to Illinois, he 
made another trip down the river on 
a steamboat. In those days it was not 
unusual to see a steamboat or a flat- 
boat laden with cargo grounded on 
the river shoals and bars. Perhaps 
the young man might have spent a 
few hours aground himself. In any 
case, it is clear that the Lincoln tal- 
ents along inventive lines were not 
sufficient to have raised him out of 
obscurity. 

But there are other men whose 
success began with one of the inven- 
tions in the collection. The printing 
of enormous editions of city newspa- 
pers was made possible as a result of 
the invention of the Hoe Rotary 
Press, presented to the Patent Office 
in 1846, an early model of which is 
here. The ready-to-wear clothing in- 
dustry grew up as a result of Elias 
Howe’s sewing machine, patented in 
1859. However, Mr. Gaige’s collec- 
tion includes an earlier sewing ma- 
chine, which was run by turning a 
wheel with the right hand. This 
model was made by William O. 
Grover in 1852. The inventor got his 
idea from a dream in which he saw 
a machine for sewing with an eye in 
the bottom of the machine. All the 
other machines followed this prin- 
ciple. 

Another familiar name is that of 
Richard Jordan Gatling, inventor of 
the Gatling gun, ancestor of the mod- 
ern machine - gun. This rapid - fire 
weapon was first used at the end of 
the Civil War, and it would discharge 
350 shots per minute. However, Gat- 
ling is not so well known for his 
peace-time inventions, which have 
perhaps been more important to 


America than the gun. The most im- 
portant of these was a cotton-sowing 
machine which also thinned the cot- 
ton plants. He adapted the same ma- 
chine for sowing rice, wheat and 
other grains, thus making an impor- 
tant contribution to modern farming. 

In the field of hunting, the name of 
Ivor Johnson, maker of pistols, shot- 
guns and rifles has been famous for 
more than a generation. Mr. Gaige’s 
collection has a machine, submitted 
for patent in 1874 by Ivor Johnson, 
for drilling and reaming pistol bar- 
rels. 

Two early Steinway piano models, 
made with minute perfection, but 
smaller than a child’s toy, were pat- 
ented in 1859 and 1872. The earlier 
one looks much like a modern grand 


Sa, oe 





The stamping machine, here shown in 
miniature was important to the min-ng 
industry. Ore, poured in chute (middle) 
was crushed by moving arm at right. 


piano; the later upright model bears 
a close resemblance to the old family 
organ which used to grace every re- 
spectable American parlor thirty 
years ago. But the first one made 
piano history by combining a single- 
cast metal plate with an overstrung 
scale. All grand pianos have been 
made after that pattern, because the 
plate was strong enough to withstand 
the pull of the strings, and the over- 
strung scale made a fuller tone. These 
are only two of 34 Steinway piano 
patents. 

Not so pleasant an association goes 
with the tiny dentist chair models. 
They are, complete down to their 
red-plush trimmings and head rests, 
very like the chairs in which your 
fathers and mothers spent many an 
agonized moment when they were 
your age. The inventor of the first 
dentist chair was S. S. White, whose 
firm still manufactures a large por- 
tion of all American dental supplies. 

Other firm names still famous in 
industry made their uncertain be- 


Modern meat slicing machines show 
some improvements over this early 
model, but not many. The newest models 
don’t look so much like a guillotine. 


ginnings from models included in the 
patent collection. Among those are 
Brunswick billiard tables, Marvin 
Hall safes, which grew from a model 
invented by E. K. Hall; Mathuseck 
pianos, A. Exton baking machines, 
and the patents of B. B. Hotchkiss, 
who invented the first torpedo boat 
and other maritime inventions. 

Many of the early inventors are 
now unknown to us, although their 
ideas have been taken over and im- 
proved by other men who might 
never have had the originality to 
plan the first awkward model. 
Among these was one Johnny Jones 
of New York who patented a “copy- 
ing machine” in 1852. This early 
typewriter was an extraordinary af- 
fair—resembling a model of a merry- 
go-round more than a modern type- 
writer. The letters are ranged around 
a stationary hoop which stands above 
a flat steel bed. A later model of a 
typewriter which looks more like 
one of our present-day machines had 
large square wooden keys. Still an- 
other looked very like a child’s toy 
typewriter. The makers of the first 
adding machine and the first cash 
register had ideas as sound as that of 
the forgotten Johnny Jones, but 
they, too, needed improvements 
which came at a later date. 

To look at some of the furniture 
patents, you would think that the 
Americans of fifty years ago were as 
cramped for space in their homes as 
the average New York apartment- 
dweller. There were about a score of 
bed-couches, designed to look like a 
sofa in the daytime and a double bed 
by night. Many of them were aston- 
ishingly like the folding sofas and 
davenports of our own day. One, 
however, was a triumph of ingenuity. 
It was a combination of table and 
bed. By day the springs folded back 
together and were covered by a board 
which made a table. Presumably the 
housewife would be forced to cover 

(Concluded on next page) 
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_ FEBRUARY 25, 1939 


_ CALLING AMERICA! 
_ Good Americans are all talking this 
month about the latest issue of the 


Survey Graphic, a magazine which is 
devoted to a discussion of serious so- 
cial problems. The editors have pre- 
pared a special 148 - page illustrated 
edition on Europe’s Challenge to 
American Democracy, entitled “Call- 
ing America.” The most brilliant writ- 
ers in America have contributed arti- 
cles: Dorothy Canfield tells how the 
rising flood of European minority 
groups has given new life to some of 
our proudest traditions and brought 
new riches to American towns. Lewis 
Gannett points to our own intolerance 
and serves an eloquent warning against 
the mistreatment of American minori- 
ties, especially the Negroes. Alvin 
Johnson exposes the anti-Jewish cam- 
paign which has spread from Germany 
and now appears in America. Edgar 
Anse] Mowrer discusses Minorities of 
Opinion. Thomas Mann links politics 
with American cultural activities. 
And in conclusion, thirty-two Amer- 








Patent Hobby Horse 


(Concluded from page 36) 
the table with a voluminous piece of 
cloth in order to hide the springs. 

The number of patents in the 
gadget field. must run up into the 
thousands. In ingenuity and useless- 
ness, some of them were as fantastic 
as the brainstorms of Major Hoople. 
There were a “medical vibration and 
kneading machine,” and a “corpse 
preserver’’ designed to keep a corpse 
cool by placing ice in a special ice 
compartment in the front of the cof- 
fin. 

A number of gadgets were of a 
very practical turn. There was an 
early egg-beater, a lemon squeezer, 
a burglar alarm, and a pretzel-bend- 
er. More important household appli- 
ances and machines — an early, 
wooden washing machine, early re- 
frigerators, ranges and cook stoves, 
a strange-looking baby carriage with 
enormous wheels, and a sort of 
stretcher arrangement in a modern 
frame for carrying invalids. One of 
the most interesting was an early 
hospital bed, patented in 1866. It was 
a wooden bed, much too ornate for a 
modern hospital because of its carved 
headboards. But the springs were 
hinged near the upper end so the 
head of the bed could be raised by 
turning a wooden crank at the side. 

Mr. Gaige’s assistants say they are 
moving ahead slowly with the work 
of unpacking and classifying the 
patent collection. Each time a new 
case is opened, everybody drops what 
he is doing and joins the crowd to see 
what new treasures will come to 
light. Who could resist the chance to 
see these mute witnesses to our an- 
cestors’ ingenuity? 





icans of all types and shades of opinion, 
from the President down. offer their 
views on what we can do to make de- 
mocracy truly “the American way.” 
Among these writers are included Sec- 
retary Ickes, Al Smith, William Green, 
Mary E. Woolley, Willard E. Givens, 
Louis Adamic, Eddie Cantor and James 
Truslow Adams. 

This special issue of Survey Graphic 
is one of the finest collections of ma- 
terial on democracy and tolerance ever 
published in America, and deserves to 
be spread broadcast. Don’t miss it! 


“A PLAGUE ON BOTH YOUR 
HOUSES?” 


Edward Levinson in the February 
Harper’s illuminates the struggle be- 
tween the A.F. of L. and the C.L.O. by 
stating very lucidly their political dif- 
ferences. In spite of the destructive 
warfare between them, however, labor 
union membership in both organiza- 
tions has spurted since 1933 from 
3,000,000 to 8,000,000 

One of the unfortunate outcomes of 
the labor struggle was the recent Ore- 
gon amendment restricting labor. In 
“Oregon Strikes Back” (Collier’s, Jan- 
uary 28) Richard L. Neuberger. an 
Oregonian, tells how the A.F. of L. 
teamsters’ union by its tactics, its 
“goon” squads and its racketeering 
outsmarted itself and the cause of la- 
bor. The people of the state revolted 
against a four-year war which had 
hamstrung the lumber industry, and 
passed a reactionary law. 


Boy Dates Girl 
(Concluded from page 29) 


the plate, will you? Now, two spoons, 
one for the cake and one for the coffee, 
to the right of the knife. Keep them 
straight, there, you crook! Sid, will 
you bring the glasses in and place them 
just above the point of the knife, and 
Bill, the butter plates just above the 
forks, I'll place one butter spreader to 
show you how. The back goes toward 
the middle of the table and the handle 
toward the water glass. See? Now the 
napkins. They would go to the left of 
the fork, if the cocktail course were on 
the table. But this time they go be- 
tween the knife and the fork, with the 
loose corner at the lower right. You 
boys are to bring the plates in, one at a 
time, as soon as we’re seated. And re- 
member, serve from the left and re- 
move plates from the right. 

“Now, if you two will lend a helping 
hand—Bill, you shell peas, and Sid, 
you scrape the carrots. I'll worry along 
with the place cards. Let’s see, there 
are six couples. That makes five places 
on each side of the table and one at 
each end. Now —one of the visitors 
should sit to the hostess’ right so I'll put 
Fred Tyler—” 

Bill winked at Sid as they headed 
toward the kitchen. “Bet she made up 
that rule to suit herself — and Fred 
Tyler!” 


Next Week: PEAS AND CUES 
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“Then one day the boss 
“Jimmy's Royal Portable said: “That's a swell 
Started me thinking...” idea, Jones! Work it 
out on paper.’ ” 
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“So I tried out Jim- 
my's Royal that night. 
And I did « real good 
job, if I say so myself.’ 


“I sent my idea to the 
boss and now I've gotten 
a raise that certainiy 
pays for Jimmy's Royal.” 
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That’s What Happened 
(Concluded from page 12) 


anything and there I’d broken the 
state record for the high jump with- 
out a running start. 

The crowd surrounded me and 
tried to shake my hand and the coach 
and judge got off to one side and 
reached out and pinched each other’s 
cheeks and looked at the bar and 
shook their heads. 
grabbed my hand and wrung it and 
said, “Gosh Bottles, I was just kid- 
ding the other day. I didn’t know you 
were such a ring-tailed wonder. Say, 
Bottles, we’re having a frat dance 
tonight. Will you come?” 

“No, I won’t come. I don’t approve 
of fraternities,” I said. “They’re un- 


Frank Shay 


A lot of the fellows that’d made 





fun of me before crowded around: 


and acted as if I’d been their friend 
all along. 

When Anna Louise crowded 
through the gang and said, “Oh, 
you’re marvelous,” I just smiled at 
her and said, “Do you think so?” and 
walked away. She tagged around 
after me but I talked mostly with 
two other girls. 

They didn’t usually have a public 
address system at our track meets 
but they started using one then. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” the an- 
nouncer said, “you have just wit- 
nessed a record-breaking perform- 
ance by Bottles Barton—” 

He went on like that telling them 
what an astonishing thing I’d done 
and it came to me I didn’t mind be- 
ing called Bottles any more. In fact, 
I kind of liked it. 
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Ist Prize . .. .$25.00 
2nd Prize... 15.00 
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100 Honorable Men- 
tions — 1 Ib. tins of 
Vacuum Packed 
Planters Peanuts. 
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. Study the scene above and list on a sheet 


of paper ten mistakes you find in it. State 


with the words, “I eat 

Planters Peanuts because”... 

3, Each contestant may submit more than 
one entry. Send empty Planters Peanut 

bag or wrapper 

Peanut with each entry 

drawn facsimile of the label on the wrapper 

Mr. Peanut. On top of first 
write your name, age, home a 


a picture of Mr. 


e 
ddress, city and 


Read These Rules Carefully 


. Anyone under the age of twenty-one may 


state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or picture 

securely to your entry. 

4. Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, 
19th Floor, 250 East 43rd St., New York, 

N. Y., to arrive by midnight, April 22, 1939 

No entries accepted after that date. 

5, Prizes will awarded to those submit- 
ting correct lists of 10 mistakes in the 

picture, and whose statements are considered 

most accurate and suitable for advertising 

and publicity use. 

Judges’ decision is final. Winners will be 
announced in Scholastic, May 27, 1939 issue. 
prize identical, with ther tied oe ere 

rize identical with that tied for will 
awarded each tying contestant. 











Mr. and Mrs. Patch came up and 
Mrs. Patch tried to kiss me but I 
wouldn’t let her. Old man Patch 
shook my hand. 

“You’ve made our drug store fa- 
mous,” he said. “From now on you're 
a clerk. No more bottle washing.” 

“We'll make him a partner,” old 
lady Patch said. 

“No, you won’t,” I said. “I think 
I'll go over to the McManus Phar- 
macy.” 

Then they called the pole vault 
and I did like I’d done before. I 
wouldn’t jump until our men’d have 
been eliminated. The bar was at 
eleven feet. 

“Tt’s your turn,” our coach told me, 
“Ever use a pole before?” 

“Oh, sure,” I told him. 

He gave me a pole and the crowd 
cleared away and grew silent. Every- 
one was watching me. 

I threw the pole down and smiled 
at the crowd. The coach yelled for 
me to pick up the pole and jump. I 
picked it up and threw it ten feet 
away from me. Everybody gasped, 
Then I took a short run and went 
over the bar at eleven feet. It was 
simple. 

This time the coach and the judge 
took pins and poked them in one an- 
other’s cheeks. The coach grabbed 
me and said, “When I wake up I’m 
going to be so mad at you I’m going 
to give you the beating of your life.” 

Anna Louise came up and held my 
arm and said, “Oh, Bottles, you’re so 
wonderful. I’ve always thought so. 
Please forgive me for calling you 
Rubbernose. I want you to come to 

rty tonight.” 
All right,” I said. “I’ll forgive you 
but don’t you call me Rubbernose 
a oved the bar up again and 
Pe, yo from Fairfield couldn't 
make it. I took a short run and went 
id i it came to me 
over. I did it so easy 
j ted to but I de- 
I could fly if I wan 
ided not to try it on account of peo- 
Sle wouldn’t think it so wonderful 
it a fellow that could fly jumped 
eleven feet without a pole. I'd won 
kley High and 
the track meet for Brinkley oa 
tudents all came down out of the 
— t me on their shoulders 
stand and pu d and around 
and paraded me aroun ~ 
the track. A lot of fellows were wav~ 
me to sign 
ing papers at me asking rn 
them and get a thousand dollars ; 
week as a professional cornea ; 
signed one which threw in an au 0 
Tete what I did once and nobody 
knows about it, so I am writing 
about it so that people will know. 
i from Story Magazine, by 
Bg of the editors and the au- 
thor. 
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1. Are Yo 
1. Fred 
2. Corre 
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Words of the Week 

Vowel Sounds: Ale, care, add, ah, sofa; 
éve, énd; Ice, Ill; tée, rb, ddd; 160d, 160t; 
eiibe, arn, ip; oil; out. Consonant Sounds: 
this, thin. in foreign words: ii—French u, 
German ii; é—German 6 or oe; y at end of 
syllable—French liquid l; kx—German gut- 
tural ch; n—French nasal m or n. Accent- 
ed syllables are italicized. 


cognizant (kdég-ni-zant or k6n-i-zant), p. 
15-S. Aware, having knowledge (of). 
Guadalajara (gwa-da-la-hd-ra), p. 13-S. 

Hainan (hi-nédn) Island, p. 7. 

Halphong (hi-féng), p. 7. 

Husseini (hd0-sd-né), p. 20-S. 

inaugurate (in-6-gi-rat), p. 16-S. Begin, 
initiate, set into motion. 

Pakhoi (pak-hoi), p. 7. 

palliative (pdl-i-a-tiv or pal-i-a-tiv), p. 
22-E. Relieving an unpleasant condition 
only superficially or temporarily. 

propitious (pré-pish-is), p. 21-E. Favor- 
able, opportune. 

Sanjurjo, Jose (hé-sd sin-hddr-hd), p. 20- 
S 


Sevtkovitch, Dragescha (drd-gésh-a-sévt- 
ké-vich), p. 8. 

Sotelo, Jose Calvo (hé-sd kél-vé s6-td-16), 
p. 20-S. 

specie (spé-shé), p. 22-E. Metal coins. 

Stoyadinovitch, Milan (mé-lan stoi-a-dé- 
no-vich), p. 8. 

tempera (tém-pir-a or tém-par-a), p. 33. 
A process of painting in which the pig- 
ments are mixed with egg-white or a 
similar substance instead of with oil. 

temporize (tem-pér-iz), p. 22-E. to em- 
ploy measures that will serve for the 
time being only; to “stall.” 

Teruel (ta-rd0-él), p. 13-S. 

Yunnan (ydo-nén), p. 7. 


Answers to 
“Ask Yourself Another” (p. 2) 


1. (2) the partner of Arthur Sulli- 
van 

2. (4) David Garrick 

3. (1) Baron Munchausen 

4. (2) a Congressional investigating 
committee 

5. (3) Switzerland, 1904 

6. (1) in the center of the soles 

7. (3) one out of 14 

8. (4) the American people 

9. (2) that other Senators usually 
reject appointees opposed by the 
Senators of their own state 

10. (4) leader of the Palestine revolt 


Answers to “What’s Your 
Vocabulary Score?” (page 28-E) 


1. Are You a “Word Detective?” 

1. Fred and I attended the meeting 

2. Correct 

3. Correct 

4. My brother is older than I 

5. Invitations were sent to my sister 
and me 

6. Will you teach me to play tennis? 

7. Correct 

8. Correct 

9. You will find the children lying on 
the grass under the tree 

10. The two books that were here on 
the desk belong to Ethel 

11. You need only two cupfuls of sugar 
for the cake 

12. Do you like that kind of apple? 
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“I Do Not Know” 

An American on a visit to Paris had 
a very small knowledge of French. The 
only three words he knew were oui, 
non, and merci. On visiting an exhibi- 
tion of paintings, he was very much 
struck with one of the water colors, 
and asked a gentleman who the artist 
was. 

“Je ne sais pas,” replied the man. 

The next day the same American 
stood outside a church and watched a 
wedding procession. The bride was 
very pretty, but the man attracted a 
great deal of attention, for he had at 
least twenty medals on his uniform. 

“Who is he?” asked the American of 
a young woman. 

“Je ne sais pas.” 

“Really!” said the American. 

Later in the afternoon he saw a 
funeral and as it was a very elaborate 
affair, he wondered who was being 
buried. 

“Je ne sais pas,” said a bystander in 
response to his inquiry. 

“What, already?” said the American. 
“He was only married this morning.” 
—The Open Road. 


That New Blonde 
Not long ago a woman called her 
neighborhood movie house and asked 
what was the feature playing. 
“Marie Antoinette,” answered the 
girl in the box-office. 
“Oh, yes,” said the woman vaguely. 
“But, in what?” 
—Motion Picture Herald. 


Line Up! 

An Irish drill sergeant was putting 
a squad of recruits through their paces. 
Try as he would, he could not get a 
straight line. 

Finally, in exasperation, he shout- 
ed: “What’s the matter wid yez? Can’t 
ye line up? All of yez fall out and take 
a look at the line you’ve made!” 








13. I knew it was they when I heard 
the knock 

14. Which of these two hats do you 
like better? 

15. Correct 

16. Would you like Fred and me to 
help you? . 

17. Tommy has fewer marbles than 
his brother 

18. Correct 

19. Since you’re my friend, I'll tell 
you the secret 

20. Correct 


2. The Right Word 

. inured — interred 

. alluded — eluded 
emissary — commissary 
satires — satyrs 

. quirk — quirt 

6. recipient — incipient 


gm oo po 


Her Reasons 

He: “Why didn’t you answer my let- 
ter?” 

She: “I didn’t get it, and besides I 
didn’t like some of the things you said 
in it.” 

s 


Super-Efficiency 

Lady of the House (interviewing a 
new maid): “And now, Nora, are you 
efficient?” 

Nora: “Indade I am that, mum. In 
me last place ivery mornin’ I got up 
at four, made me fires, put me kettle 
on to bile, prepared the breakfast, an’ 
made up all the beds before inyone was 
up in the house.”—Kablegram. 


Sour 
Junk Man: “Any old beer bottles 
you'd like to sell, lady?” 
Old Maid: “Do I look as though I 
drink beer?” 
Junk Man: “Any vinegar bottles 
you'd like to sell?” 


. 
Prof: “What did you find out about 
the salivary gland?” 


Student: “I couldn’t find a thing, 
Prof. They’re too darn secretive.” 
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eration. Send poems te 
Columbian Music Publishers, Lid., 
Dept. W-31, Toronto, Canada. 
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SARGENT "Ste" 


4 yr. degree course includes sports instruction at - 
borough, N. H. camp. In university city. 59th yr. Cataleg. 
Ernst Hermann, Dean, 44 Everett St.. Cambridge, Mass. 
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" REBUILT 


. - = 
WOODSTOCK Bunoer 


Winner. ..Most World's 
School Contests— 
EASY TERMS—FREE TRIAL 
WRITE FOR LITERATURE DEPT. 8-45 : 
WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO., WOODSTOCK, ILL. 











* ENERGY TESTS 
with Baby Ruth 
By actual calorimetric 
test, a 150-pound 
athlete can skate more 


than 40 minutes—al- 
most 12 miles—( bi - 


You can Skate 


I2 Miles 


ON THE “MUSCLE FUEL” 
CONTAINED IN ONE BAR 
OF DELICIOUS : 


TIRED OUT?—-REMEMBER 
BABY RUTH IS RICH IN 
DEXTROSE-THE SUGAR 
YOUR BODY USES 
DIRECTLY FOR ENERGY! 


Athletes, growing boys and girls, active people 
everywhere find in Baby Ruth a rich source 
of quickly available food energy. Baby Ruth © 
is rich in pure Dextrose, which doctors call 
“muscle sugar”. That’s why Baby Ruth is 
more than a delicious, satisfying candy—it'_ 
| provides a real food-energy . . . to help fight, 
fatigue, sustain activity. Make Baby Ruth’ 
, a ’ your candy—it’s good and good for you. 


A = A 


CURTISS CANDY CO., OTTO SCHNERING, PRESIDENT CHICAGO i 





